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THE FIGHT FOR THE NEW CAPITOL. 


BY HON. JOHN A. KASSON, 


At the Fifth Reunion of the Iowa Pioneer Law Makers Association, held 
in Des Moines February 12 and 13, 1896, the following paper, detailing the 
long contest forthe erection of the present capitol, was read by Hon. John 
A. Kasson. Mr. Kasson was a member of the House of Representatives 
from Polk county in three legislatures—the 12th, 13th and 14th—and the 
leader of the successful movement to erect the NewCapitol. He therefore 
speaks by authority and with the fullest knowledge of the subject. It was 
due to his earnest efforts and commanding influence that our State was led 
to abandon the old and most insufficient edifice which had answered for a 
eapitol from 1857 to that time, and was only finally given up to the bats 
in 1883. It is due to Mr. Kasson, who has served his State and the Nation 
so long and so well, that the facts concerning this historical contest shall 
be made matters of permanent record in these pages. Itis proper to add 
that this paper has been carefully revised by the author.—Epiror or THE 
ANNALS. 


The early inhabitants of our State, distant from commer- 
cial centers, with slow mail wagons and infrequent postoffices, 
had few occasions which excited general interest, or united 
large numbers of men in common and sympathetic action. 
The excitement most familiar to the rural counties of early 
Iowa, aside from the political elections, were the animated 
struggles over the location of county seats and the erection 
of county buildings, location of a State Capitol, the choice of 
sites for public institutions, or the erection of expensive pub- 
lic buildings. In several such struggles I participated as 
lawyer or legislator. Of the most important of those, involy- 
ing the largest appropriations ever made in this State for a 
single object, I have been asked by your committee to tell 
the story. | 

At the time of which we speak our young State—only 
twenty-two years old—had very few public buildings of im- 
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posing size, and none at all laying claim to architectural 
beauty or grandeur. Our people were too generally educated 
and intelligent not to desire something worthy of admiration, 
something expressing the dignity and higher aspirations of 
the State. This sentiment was finding expression in im- 
proved school-houses, court-houses and churches in many parts 
of the State. ‘These, being home institutions and within 
view of the people who paid the charges, were more easily 
obtained. But upon the question of a costly building for 
the State at large, which the majority of people would seldom 
if ever see, it became far more difficult to win the popular 
suffrage. An appeal for united action becomes difficult in 
proportion to the area of territory and of people appealed to. 
The splendid architecture of the Greeks was decreed by peo- 
ple occupying a much smaller territory than Iowa. If the 
Macedonians and Thracians had also been called on to vote a 
great building in Athens by the aid of their taxes it would 
have been voted down. 

The famous contest for the erection of our present State 
Capitol began in 1868, in the Twelfth General Assembly, 
and continued through the Thirteenth and Fourteenth As- 
semblies, covering a period of five years. 

The Fifth General Assembly had authorized a Commis- 
sion to select a site for the permanent Capitol within a radius 
of two miles from the junction of the Des Moines and Rac- 
coon rivers; and, according to the unjust practice of the 
time, they were to receive from private persons gifts and 
grants to the State in consideration of such location. A few 
of the land owners of Des Moines granted something over 
twenty acres of valuable land and lots, most of it on an ele- 
vated site overlooking the two beautiful rivers which here 
unite their waters. They were further required by the act 
to erect at their own cost, for the Legislature, a temporary 
State House, and until this should be done without charge to 
the State the Capitol was to remain at Iowa City. This house 
was to be built as cheaply as possible and in haste, and the 
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Twelfth Assembly was the first to occupy it, in 1558. The 
usual disappointment to local investors followed. They had 
expected to recoup themselves by a rapid advance in prices 
of land and lots around the new Capitol. But these prices 
did not advance as expected. The financial crisis of 1857 
also intervened. The town was still distant from railroads, 
whose progress had been suspended by embarrassments in 
- the finances of the country. Town lots, which had been al- 
most as good as legal tender, were abundant and unsaleable. 
Money was scarce, and the times depressing. Nearly all the 
donators to the State were ruined in purse and credit. The 
Legislature, session after session, assembled in the hastily 
erected building which they had received from a few citizens 
as a sort of forced loan, and took no steps toward a new 
building. 

As years went by and the Civil War was ended and 
money became plenty, and yet no appropriations were ex- 
pended by the State to utilize or improve the donated prop- 
erty, while the city and county were perpetually deprived of 
even the right to subject it to taxes, the people grew impa- 
tient and resolved to call on the State government to execute 
their part of the obligation, which was to improve the prop- 
erty which had been ceded to it on that implied condition. 
There was also among our people some apprehension that if 
the Legislature should continue too long in the small, incon- 
venient and decaying building put up by the efforts of men 
now bankrupt, dissatisfaction would open the way for review- 
ing the whole question of the permanent location of the 
Capitol. There was an interest along the line of the North- 
Western railroad quite ready for a campaign having that ob- 
ject. Such was the condition when the Twelfth General 
Asssembly met at Des Moines. Jonathan W. Cattell was 
then Polk county’s senator, in the second half of his term. 
At the time of the fall election in 1867 I was far away seck- 
ing rest and recreation after several years of hard public la- 
bor, when notice came to me that I had been elected to the 
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House of the Twelfth General Assembly, with J. H. Hatch 
for my colleague. On my return they told me of the special 
object of Polk county in sending me to that Legislature. 

John Russell, of Jones county, was elected speaker. The 
hastily erected structure in which the Assembly was con- 
vened had already suffered from the ravages of time and 
weather, and had become really insecure as well as inadequate 
to the wants of the State. The Senate promptly passed a 
concurrent resolution and sent it to the House proposing a 
Joint Committee to examine the building and report on its 
sufficiency for the ceremonies of the inauguration, which 
usually attracted to it a large crowd of people. But this 
committee reported it safe for all who could be accommo- 
dated within its limited area. We had the good fortune to 
secure a friendly Committee on Public Buildings, of which 
my colleague, Mr. Hatch, was Chairman, with that most ex- 
cellent and intelligent member, R. M. Burnett, of Muscatine, 
for his second. 

On the Ist of February that committee reported “an act 
to provide for the erection of a State House,” limiting the 
cost to $1,500,000. When the bill was taken up on March 
8d, Charles Dudley, of Wapello, offered a dilatory substitute 
which was antagonized by all the friends of the bill. An 
amendment was offered by George Ordway limiting the cost 
to $1,000,000, and authorizing the Census Board to obtain 
plans and specifications to be reported to the Thirteenth 
General Assembly. Ordway’s amendment was defeated by 
a vote of sixty-five to twenty-nine, and Dudley’s substitute 
was rejected by a vote of sixty to thirty-three. These votes 
were very encouraging to the friends of the measure. But 
the next day the fight was renewed by another effort to limit 
the cost to $1,000,000, and again to $600,000. On the 
smaller amount the yeas were only seventeen, and the nays 
seventy-three. But on the question of a $1,000,000 limit 
our canvass indicated to us the expediency of compromising 
on that sum for the present, and it was carried by a vote of 
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sixty-two yeas to twenty-six nays. On March 5th the fire 
_ of amendments continued all along the line, and some which 
were embarrassing were adopted, but none which defeated 
the main object of the bill, which was to actually begin the 
work and engage the State for its prosecution. 

After many amendments of detail, including a remarka- 
ble and purely selfish one from Clinton county, that no con- 
tract for stone or lime should be made until a reasonably di- 
rect railroad transportation could be had between the North- 
Western railroad and Des Moines, the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time the next day. On March 
7th, after the bill had been engrossed, an effort was made by L. 
W. Stuart, of Jackson, to kill the bill by its indefinite post- 
ponement, which was defeated. It was read a third time and 
passed the House on that day by a vote of fifty-five to 
thirty-six. 

In the Senate the auspices changed. A few memorials 
had been presented there against the commencement of the 
work, notably from Buchanan and Webster counties. The 
House bill reached the Senate on the day of its passage by 
the House, and went to the proper Senate committee, of 
which George E. Griffith, of Warren, was chairman. It was 
favorably reported back on March 14th and made a special 
order for March 19th. A substitute for the bill was offered 
by John Meyer, of Jasper, but defeated. Madison M. Wal- 
den moved to table it, but failed by a vote of twenty-five to 
twenty. The Senator from Buchanan tried to have it indefi- 
nitely postponed, and lacked only two votes (twenty-two to 
twenty-three) of success. Then began a running fire of 
amendments, one of which prevailed, striking out the build- 
ing committees of the two houses from the board of commis- 
sioners on plans. With this encouragement its enemies 
rushed other amendments forward, and some of them endan- 
gering the fate of the bill were adopted. The opponents of 
the bill soon found themselves on top in the fight. They 
pressed their advantages like good soldiers until Cattell 
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could only rally votes enough to postpone its further consid- 
eration to March 25th, and print the bill which had been 
much cut up by the various changes introduced. The bill 
and its friends in the Senate were alike demoralized, It was 
almost a rout. On March 26th, an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, to merely authorize an advertisement for plans 
for a new Capitol and providing for the repair of the old 
State House, was offered by Senator G. G. Bennett, and 
adopted by a vote of twenty-seven to twenty. Then under 
the leadership of Senator Marcus Tuttle this amendment was 
reconsidered by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-two, and the 
bill and amendments were referred back to the Committee 
on Public Buildings. All this indicated a lack of organiza- 
tion on either side. The committee reported on March 30th 
a substitute on the lines of Bennett’s amendment calling for 
plans instead of authorizing the work, and appropriating for 
repairs of the old State House. This was so amended as to 
call also for a plan of a building to cost $2,000,000. The , 
substitute as then amended was adopted on April 3d by a 
vote of thirty-nine to seven. It seemed the only thing then 
to be accomplished in the Senate. The bill came back to 
the House in its new form at so late a day that the only 
course open to the friends of the Capitol was to accept it. It 
was passed there on the same day by a vote of fifty-nine to 
six, 

At the end of the Twelfth General Assembly the new 
Capitol, instead of being really born, was only authorized to 
be born in case the next General Assembly should permit it. 
We had lost our first position, had fallen back on our second 
line, and waited and hoped for a reinforcement in the future 
report of the commissioners on building plans to be adopted. 
We foresaw a greater fight to come. We had perhaps gained 
some advantage in having aroused the attention of the State 
to the question. 

To the next General Assembly Polk county sent B. F. 
Allen to the Senate. He was then a prosperous and influen- 
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tial banker, widely known in the State, and an old settler. 
He was no speaker, but perhaps on that account better 
adapted to conciliate the Senate by his pleasant manners and 
practical good sense. His effective work there fully justified 
our confidence in him. To the House the county sent 
George W. Jones, who, like Senator Allen, was not a speaker, 
but was supposed to be a good worker among his associates 
on the floor. They also returned me for the second time to 
the House. 

Of our old and irreconcilable enemies, J. W. Traer, of Ben- 
ton, Charles Dudley, of Wapello, Jeel Brown, of Van Buren, 
were all back again, and were now strongly reinforced by a 
new and able leader, M. EK. Cutts, of Mahaska, who loved 
opposition and a fight for its own sake and for the fun of it. 
He was argumentative, sarcastic, bold in statement and per- 
sistent, refusing all concessions, and proof against conviction. 
He far more loved to attack than defend any cause. On our 
side many old friends of the measure were returned, and 
notably among them John P. Irish, of Johnson, who was 
ready, eloquent and strong in debate. My good friend, Pat. 
Gibbons, of Keokuk, was also there to aid us with his lips 
overflowing with Irish humor. Many other strong friends of 
ours were content to be silent voters. 

The members of a popular Legislature may always be 
divided into two classes. On one side are the members who 
vote one way or the other on a question according to their 
personal convictions of right and expediency; on the other 
are the members whose vote is dictated by the fear that it 
may be used against them by political or personal enemies 
among their constituents. Especially if new expenditures 
are provided for in a bill, their timidity leads them to vote 
in the negative to be on the safe side. The vote of these 
latter members is dictated, not by a responsible judgment, 
but by fear only, which is as corrupting to conscientious leg- 
islation as the hope of areward. When the constituency has 
a settled judgment upon a particular measure it is quite right 
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and natural that their representative should obey it. But in 
general it is to be remembered that the fundamental principle of 
our American republic is government by the people indirectly, 
not directly, They intrust their own power of judgment 
upon most measures of legislation to their elected agents in 
whose capacity as representatives they have confidence. This 
American principle the fathers of our modern constitutions 
deliberately adopted in contradiction to the old Greek democ- 
racies. These voted directly on public measures, and had 
no representative bodies. Our fathers knew and discussed 
the histories of these ancient democracies, and found that 
they degenerated into a changeable and contradictory goy- 
ernment by a mob, led by corruptible demagogues, or mob- 
ocrats, who (as the antetypes of Tammany) themselves 
received bribes for their popular leadership. Even the 
great Demosthenes himself accepted such a bribe. The 
ripened result of Anglo-Saxon and even of Latin civilization 
is government by elected representatives of the people, whose 
judgment on measures shall be conscientiously converted into 
the law of the land. 

But in the consideration of the Capitol bill these princi- 
ples were abandoned by nearly one-fourth of the members of 
the House, whose votes were guided by their fears and not 


by their deliberate judgment, as the result will show. We 


knew by personal conversation that the honest convictions of 
a large majority of the members were favorable to beginning 
then this important public work. 

There was also another interest adverse to us. Our State 
institutions were widely scattered over the State. Every 
representative of a county where one of these was situated 
was eager for a large appropriation for his particular institu- 
tion and feared that an annual appropriation for a new Cap- 
itol would reduce the amount of State funds on which he 
could draw. The combination of these local interests was a 
powerful one, and very threatening, and it was employed for 
its fulleffect. This element of opposition was also reinforced 
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by the customary appeals to outside jealousy of the Capitol. 

Such was the condition in the House when the new bill 
was taken up for discussion. A. R. Cotton, of Clinton, was 
Speaker, and Samuel Murdock, of Clayton, was Chairman of 
the Building Committee. 3 

In the Twelfth General Assembly we had introduced the 
Capitol bill first in the House, passed it by a good majority, 
and sent it to the Senate, where it was sadly mutilated and 
then slaughtered. In the Thirteenth we reversed this pro- 
cess and had the bill first acted on in the Senate, where 
George E. Griffith, of Warren, was again Chairman of the 
Building Committee. This committee, having now before 
them the plans and specifications authorized by the previous 
assembly, reported the new bill on January 28th, and the 
Senate made it a special order for February 4th. It was 
then taken up, slightly amended, and on the same day en- 
grossed by a vote of twenty-five to twenty-one. On the 
next day it was read the third time and passed by a vote of 
twenty-seven to eighteen, having a majority of two-thirds in 
the Senate. W. G. Donnan, its opponent at the previous ses- 
sion, now supported it, and Samuel H. Fairall, of Johnson, 
admirably controlled its parliamentary management. 

Thus strongly approved by the Senate it came over to the 
House. But the House seemed to have changed after two 
years as well as the Senate, only in the reverse way. Not 
changed, I think, in its real opinion, but in the courage of its 
convictions. The opposition was now much more effectively 
organized under the aggressive and much more effective 
leadership of Cutts, whose special province it was to terror- 
ize the representatives from rural counties by predictions of 
excessive taxation and poverty as a consequence of building 
the new Capitol. Traer, of Benton, and Joseph Ball, of Jef- 
ferson, pushed the equally indefensible argument that it was 
a mere local enterprise for the benefit of Des Moines. The 
final result was in doubt from the beginning of the session to 
the end of the contest. Every day was a day of anxiety to 
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its friends. It was destined to be the longest continued and 
the toughest parliamentary battle I ever fought in either 
capitol, at Des Moines or at Washington. 

The bill was received from the Senate February 7th, and 
upon the customary motion to refer it to the regular House com- 
mittee, the fight began. Traer, who was our opponent from 
the beginning, jumped to his feet to oppose even the usual 
reference to a committee. Cutts wanted at once to indefin- 
itely postpone it, while Dudley wanted it to come up speedily 
to be killed. Wm. Mills, of Dubuque, and others beside 
myself demanded the usual fair treatment for the bill. On 
my motion to refer, its enemies further resisted by the de- 
mand, unusual on such occasions, for the yeas and nays, but 
the reference was carried by a vote of fifty-three to thirty- 
nine. Several of those were of the timid class and could not 
be counted on for its final passage. As a preliminary skir- 
mish the showing of votes was adiscouragement tous. But I 
seized upon the expressed desire of its enemies for early ac- 
tion to secure the adoption of a motion making it the special 
order for an early day after the impending revtess. When 
the day arrived the committee had not reported. Its chair- 
man was absent, and we were compelled to ask a postponement 
of the special order to March. Again Dudley and Cutts 
fought the proposition, even as a courtesy, and demanded 
yeas and nays on the motion. This time they were badly 
beaten by a vote sixty-two to eighteen. But this incident 
proved to us that the fight was to be a desperate one to the 
end, and all along the line without quarter. 

On the 8th of March, after a preliminary skirmish over - 
an amendment, the most exciting debate of all the sessions 
came on. OC, C, Applegate, of Scott, opened on our side with 
a short and very sensible speech, giving his reasons for sup- 
porting the bill. Traer and Ball competed for the floor to 
open for the opposition, and the Speaker assigned it to Mr. 
Traer. He moved the indefinite postponement of the bill. 
His points were that the finances of the State were in a bad 
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condition and would not permit this additional expenditure, 
that it could not be granted without increasing the rate of 
taxation, and that the charitable institutions needed all the 
support that the revenues of the State would permit. It was 
a temperate speech, though his figures were carelessly assem- 
bled. Patrick Gibbons, the genial member from Lee, fol- 
lowed him with some humorous and some sensible remarks 
in favor of the Capitol. Ball, of Jefferson, then made a 
rambling talk about everything except the bill itself, and 
aroused much laughter by his talk, and declared his unalter- 
able opposition to the bill. Next came our friend, John P. 
Trish, with a manly and strong speech in advocacy of the 
measure, replying to both Mr. Traer and Mr. Ball. The 


~ latter, in the course of Mr. Irish’s speech, admitted if he 


were left free to vote he would vote for this appropriation— 
a candid admission which truly represented the real inclina- 
tion of the majority. After Irish came Cutts, the Ajax of 
the opposition. He made a long speech of mingled wit, va- 
poring and argument, and dealt especially with the amount 
of taxes delinquent in different counties as evidence of the 
poverty of the treasury and people. He displayed this pov- 
erty in picturesque language, and portrayed “little children 
running around with their little knees protruding through 
their pants, their coats all ragged and tattered and torn, their 
little caps with the fore-pieces off and all torn, their father 
had gone to the county seat to-pay out the last half dime 
which is to go into that magnificent State House.” He also 
rehearsed that oft-repeated picture of English taxation where 
everything is taxed from the cradle to the grave, and even 
added some embellishments to that. He appealed to every 
element which might create timidity in the members, excite 
their prejudices and turn them by both these influences 
against the bill. He aroused the apprehension of the mem- 
bers from the institutional counties lest money should be 
lacking for their home wants. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to surpass that speech in its artful adaptation to intimidate 
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fearful members and to prejudice the doubtful against the 
entire proposition. It is always easier to combat a host of 
reasonable arguments than a single squad of fearful preju- 
dices. 

Still, it remained for me to take up the debate in support 
of the bill. 

I honestly believed that the character and reputation 
of my State was depreciated by its mean and narrow housing 
of its governing bodies. A grand building, displaying the 
noble lines and proportions of elegant architecture, is an ob- 
ject lesson and source of instruction for all the people. Like 
a superb monument to a national hero, it awakens noble sen- 
timents, and is an inspiration to a loftier plane of thought 
and of life. A state, like an individual, must present a de- 
cent exterior to the world. A man may indeed clothe him- 
self in ragged garments and yet be a virtuous citizen; but 
among men generally he will have a discredited reputation, 
and invites neglect and contumely. So it is with a State. 
Her outer garments are her capitol, her public institutions, 
her school-houses, her churches,and the men whom she hon- 
ors with her suffrage. If these win admiration and praise, 
her place is exalted among her sisters of the republic. But 


in my speech I dared not trust much to sentimental argu- 


“ments. It was necessary to keep our feet on solid ground. 
The following principal propositions were presented by me: 
1. That the temporary State House donated to the State 
was wholly insufficient for the accommodation of the Legis- 
lature and State officers, had become wholly unsafe for State 
archives, and was liable to quick destruction by fire and even 
by storm, owing to the sinking and separation of its walls. 
These allegations were proved by the absence of all commit- 
tee rooms, by the fact that committee papers were carried 
about in the pockets or hats of committeemen, and by their 
own personal observation of defects in the walls, by the fact 


of previous fires and by the report of a professional archi-_ 
tect. 2. That the figures presented by Messrs. Traer and 
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It subsequently underwent many alterations 
and improvements before it was abandoned in 1884-7. 


The Old Capitol at Des Moinés, as erected in 1857. 
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Cutts of the poverty of the State and of its treasury shame- 
fully discredited our financial condition, and were grossly 
incorrect, and that the appropriation demanded could be paid 
out of existing resources without increase of taxation, and 
without harm to other State institutions. This was proved 
by official statistics from the Auditor and from the Treasurer 
of State. 3. That the old building would become absolutely 
untenable by the time the new Capitol could be finished if 
begun now. 4. That the implied obligation of the State to 
build a new Capitol in consideration of the valuable grants 
of lands and pecuniary sacrifices made by the people of this 
county should be fulfilled. The speech in support of these 
propositions, being much interrupted by a rattling fire of 
questions and remarks, occupied the remainder of March 8th 
and part of the ensuing forenoon. At its conclusion Cutts 
again rallied all his ingenuity to discredit the official finan- 
cial statements which I had produced—apparently some- 
what to his surprise—and Irish interposed also, in reply to 
him. 

But the speeches were not all made up of mathematics 
by any means. Sarcastic hits, wit and humor were inter- 
spersed. My old farmer friend from Jefferson, Representa- 
tive Ball, was much given to remarks tending to excite hilar- 
ity, the fun being sometimes intentional and sometimes acci- 
dental, and Irish often drew him out. Once he got ina 
good point and the laugh on me. During this debate the 
public interest was so aroused that all strangers in the city 
and all residents who could crowd into the small chamber 
had packed the galleries to suffocation. The ladies were 
conspicuous and in great numbers. Ball and Cutts regarded 
this demonstration as an attempt by Des Moines to influence 
members to vote for the bill. In answer to my description 
of the dangerous condition of the old building, the sharp old 
farmer from Jefferson said, ‘Don’t you see, they have sent 
all these ladies and gentlemen to prove that there is danger 
here. They sit here, I have no doubt, in danger and fear. 
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I must say that I am pretty nearly—not quite, though— 
concluded or satisfied to vote for the bill.” The House saw 
the point and laughed with him. I answered my old friend 
that: “His modesty prevents him from seeing that the ladies 
of Des Moines are not here to give an example of their cour- 
age, but on account of the attractions of the gentleman from 
Jefferson.” 
continued laughter.” Still undaunted, Brother Ball came 


Thereupon, the record says, there was “loud and 


back with the remark, “I have always had an excellent opin- 
ion of myself, and it is now demonstrated to my satisfaction.” 
To this I responded, ‘I take back what I said about the gen- 
tleman’s modesty,” and both remarks aroused good-natured 
laughter. 

After the second speeches of Cutts and Irish I took the 
floor for a final and measured reply to all its opponents, and an 
appeal to members to vote according to their honest convic- 
tions; and then demanded the previous question in order to 
get a vote before the adjournment on that day. Cutts 
and all the enemies of the bill voted against the previous 
question, but it was carried by the small majority of forty- 
seven to forty-five, and on the main question of engrossment 
it carried by forty-nine votes to forty-eight. It was uncom- 
fortably close, and indicated the necessity of more time to 
canvass the members for the two additional votes necessary 
to its adoption. We did not dare at that time to take the 
final vote on its passage. I promptly made the motion to 

_adjourn the House and felt greatly relieved when it was 
adopted. The next day the committee reported it duly en- 
grossed; but for four weeks we did not dare to call it up for 
a third reading, for we could not assure to our side the ne- 
cessary fifty-one votes to pass it. The intimidating tactics of 
our leading enemies had been too effective. We knew by 
our canvass that the honest judgment of a decided majority 
was with us. Yet they were afraid to vote their convictions. 


It was an anxious month of waiting for the friends of the 
new Capitol. 
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In the meantime both sides were vigilant and active. The 
enemies of the measure created some further intimidation by 
throwing out intimations of attempted bribery. Its friends 
denounced and ridiculed them, and challenged the proof. 
There were also some hostile remonstrances and some favor- 
able petitions; and other home influences over members 
were specially provided in the meantime, and forwarded to 
the Capitol. At last it was certified to us that if we would 
admit a couple of riders on the third reading we could 
secure the additional votes required. The situation was so 
critical that we accepted, though with great reluctance on my 
part, the proposed amendments. Both sides rallied all their 
forces for the final trial, and we on our side resolved to call 
up the bill for its third reading on the morning of April 8th, 
which was four weeks after its engrossment. As I left my 
house on the morning of that day for the Capitol, I stopped 
at the hotel to see that no dilatory friend of the bill should 
be lingering there. At that moment a citizen hastened to 
tell me that , of county, whose vote we counted on, 


had just been seen going into a drinking saloon near by. I 
sent him to look for this member, and received the report 
that he had slipped out the back door, I knew he loved the 
bottle and I suspected mischief. I learned that he had been 
beset by some anti-Capitol members the night before who 
had drugged him with whisky, put him in his room and 
locked his door, thinking he would not awake in time for the 
yote. I dispatched a wagon instantly for my good friend, 
Father Brazil, whose influence over this member I knew, 
with an urgent request to follow him and bring him to the 
State House as soon as possible. I then proceeded to the 
State House with increased anxiety, not knowing whether 
that one absent vote might not defeat our bill at the very 
crisis of its fate. A short time before the voting began, 
however. I discovered the absentee entering the House, fol- 
lowed closely to his seat by the good priest. who took post 
behind his chair, and did not let him out of his sight until 
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the voting was over. He found the absent member on the 
lonely bank of the ’Coon river, sitting solitary ona log, like 
a man either in manly shame of himself, or having a racking 
over-night headache. But when Father Brazil said, “Come 
with me,” he went. The two rider amendments were adopt- 
ed without a division, and the roll call began. Every mem- 
ber was present except three. Hall and galleries were 
crowded to everflowing, as they had been throughout the de- 
bate. Many members had roll-calls in their hands keeping 
count as the call proceeded, myself among them. The silence 
was intense—not a sound was heard save the clerk’s monot- 
onous call of names and the answer, aye or no. The phono- 
graphic report of that session prints the figures “20” after 
my name on the roll call. This will remind some of you of 
a laughable incident that occurred at the time. If we had 
fifty-one ayes (no matter about the nays) the bill became a 
law, and I was therefore only counting the ayes. At the 
moment the clerk called my name I was writing the number 
of yeas, and inadvertantly answered the call by shouting 
“twenty,” at the top of my voice. It broke the silent ten- 
sion of feeling, and for nearly two minutes the roll-call 
ceased, while the whole House and audience were convulsed 
with laughter. I do not know that the mistake made any 
votes for us, but it certainly put our opponents into a more 
amiable humor. The official count gave us one solitary vote 
to spare, fifty-two to forty-six, with only two absentees. The 
immense audience shook the frail walls of the old building 
with their applause. There was the usual motion to recon- 
sider and to lay that on the table, upon which sixty-six mem- 
bers voted with our friends, and only thirty-one voted against 
them. Two-thirds of the House indirectly befriended the mea- 
sure. This vote probably represented the real judgment of the 
House, certainly much more than the vote on its passage. 
The Senate promptly concurred in the amendments, and 
the new Capitol was finally authorized by law. Of course 
there was joy in the capital city of Des Moines. The people 
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of Polk county expressed their satisfaction by a procession 
headed by music and bearing to my door a gold-headed cane,. 
which I have handed over to Mr. Charles Aldrich as a sou- 
venir of the event, to be deposited in that Capitol Museum 
which does so much honor to its founder and to the State. 

The selection of the commissioners of the building was: 
not left, as it should have been, to the responsibility of the 
Governor, nor even to the earnest friends of the new Capitol.. 
Two of them, selected at large, were forced into the bill by the 
rider on its third reading, as an alleged condition for votes.. 
Six others were nominated by congressional districts, and 
elected in joint legislative convention. My earnest request 
for a non-partisan board was not granted. The commission 
was too large, and the choice in most instances were dictated. 
by partisan and personal considerations. We feared the re- 
sult; and the result was bad. Under their direction the 
foundation was laid, but the work and materials were so de- 
fective that public rumor indicated the probability of anoth- 
er legislative fight in the next Assembly over the whole 
question of the Capitol. It might even endanger the entire 
project. The appropriation had been granted for only one 
term. It was required for the successful progress of the work 
that there should be a continuous annual appropriation. It 
was determined to make a fight for this in connection with 
the new bill, which seemed to have become necessary. In 
aid of this purpose, Polk county sent me back for the third 
time—to the Fourteenth General Assembly—with General 
J. M. Tuttle for my colleague, Mr. Allen being happily still 
in the Senate. 

The Senate was unusually strong in its membership. It 
embraced Wm. Larrabee, Charles Beardsley, Samuel H. Fair- 
all, Robert Lowry, Joseph Dysart, Samuel McNutt, Geo. W. 
Bemis, J. H. Merrill, B. B. Richards, Jacob G. Vail, G. R. Wil- 
lett, and other good and able men. The House also included 
many strong men and good debaters. Among them may be 
mentioned L. L. Ainsworth, J. F. Duncombe, B. J. Hall, John 
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H. Gear. M. J. Rohlfs, John P. Irish, Mills of Dubuque, 
Joshua G. Newbold, Fred O’Donnell, H. O. Pratt, and J. L. 
Williams. 

A political assembly likes nothing better than an investi- 
gation for fraud or other misconduct. The Senate had now 
some reason for its fears, and started early on this line to 
discover whatever was wrong in the suspected foundation and 
suspicious contracts for materials. They passed a concurrent 
resolution for the appointment of a joint committee of inves- 
tigation, and also appointed a special committee of their own 
body on the new Capitol, in addition to their own standing 
committee on public buildings. The House egreed to the 
joint investigating committee. Their report condemned the 
foundation and the quality of the stone. In the meantime a 
new bill was reported in both House and Senate. That of 
the Senate was not acted upon and was indefinitely post- 
poned after the House bill reached the Senate. 

The third and last important contest over the erection of 
the new Capitol was now inaugurated upon the report of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings, of which Wm. Butler 
was chairman. The amendatory act was reported on Febru- 
ary 27, 1872, and its consideration was postponed from time 
to time until April 2, because of delay in the report of the 
investigating committee. On that day it was taken up, and I 
moved that the names of John G. Foote of Burlington, Maturin 
L. Fisher of Clayton county, Robert 8. Finkbine and Peter A. 
Dey of Johnson county, two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, all of whom bore the highest character, should be in- 
serted in the bill as commissioners in charge of the building. 
The Governor was ex-officio chairman of the board. The 
old board was summarily abolished. After a hard struggle 
with the representatives of the institutional counties, a per- 
manent annual appropriation of $125,000 was secured, thus 
enabling the commission to proceed with necessary contracts 
for future delivery, and leaving to future legislatures only 
the question of additional grants of money to hasten the 
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_work of construction, as the condition of the treasury might 


allow. Many amendments were offered to limit the total cost 
of the Capitol. L. L. Ainsworth, a formidable antagonist, 
who partially undertook the former role of Cutts, moved a 
limit of cost to $750,000. This was defeated by sixty-nine 
votes to fourteen. A proposition for a limit of $1,000,000 
was also defeated. Duncombe moved a limit of $1,000,000 
which was lost by a vote of fifty-five to thirty-one. Another 
member proposed an absolute limit of $1,500,000, which was 
also lost by fifty votes to twenty-seven. Nevertheless the 
judgment of the House seemed to concentrate, rather indefin- 
itely, upon a cost of about one and one-half millions, for, when 
an amendment was offered that the commission should change 
the plan if they found that the cost would exceed that sum, 
it was barely defeated by a vote of forty-two to forty-one. 
Another similar amendment was lost by forty-four to forty. 
Finally, an amendment in effect instructing the commission 
to keep in view a cost of $1,500,000, which was offered by 
B. J. Hall of Burlington, was carried by a vote of fifty-three 
to thirty-one, our friends accepting it. A provision offered 
by L. L. Ainsworth, like that of 1870, giving preference to 
all other appropriations over this for the Capitol, which cun- 
ningly appealed to the self-interest of the institutional coun- 
ties, was adopted, our friends believing that it would be elim- 
inated in the Senate. It wasa provision wholly impracticable 
in administration. The bill was then engrossed and passed 
by the large vote of sixty-three to twenty-four. 

The bill reached the Senate the next day and was prompt- 
ly taken up on motion of Senator Fairall, on April 5th. The 
second section was amended as we hoped, by striking out the 
obnoxious provision which postponed this appropriation till 
all others were satisfied. The bill was then engrossed and 
passed immediated by thirty-four votes to nine in the Senate. 

On the following day the Senate amendment, which was 
now the only point of difference between the two houses, was 
called up, and on my motion to concur there were forty-nine 
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votes in its favor to forty against it. Again we lacked two 
yotes to meet the constitutional requirement. We were very 
near the end for which we had so long toiled and fought, 
and yet the constitutional clause requiring fifty-one affirma- 
tive votes to every law stood between us and final victory. 
We actively busied ourselves among the members and ob- 
tained a reconsideration of the vote. The same afternoon 
the repeated vote upon the question of concurrence with the 
Senate was raised to fifty-three to thirty-eight; and so, at last, 
the act became the law of the State. Under this act the work 
went on smoothly to completion. 

The long fight for a Capitol worthy of the State, pro- 
tracted through three General Assemblies and covering a pe- 
riod of five years, was now finished. The question whether 
we should have a fitting and dignified home for our State 
sovereignty, legislative, executive and judicial, and a safe 
depository for our State archives was at last settled in the 
affirmative. The new commissioners began with the founda- 
tion, replacing the bad material with good. (The condition 
of Mr. Fisher’s health debarred him from active participation 
in the work.) The names of the eight old commissioners on 
the corner-stone, which would have perpetuated their failure 
with their names, disappeared from view. From this time 
onward the three active commissioners manifested the great- 
est care and a most wise discretion in every detail of the 
work, Never was a corrupt or misspent dollar charged to 
their account. That prime principle of honesty in the ex- 
penditure of publie money which requires a dollar’s worth 
for every dollar spent was their constant guide. Thanks to 
their unusual fidelity to this obligation, and to their wise 
tact in procedure, the senators and representatives trusted 
them session after session with amounts largely in excess of 
the original estimates until the cost of the finished structure 
has amounted to $2,871,682.05. Instead of grumbling and 
dissatisfaction on the part of the people over the cost there 
was universal pride in the noble building. When I had the 
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honor to deliver the inaugural address by invitation of the 
Twentieth General Assembly in 1884, there was both legis- 
lative and popular satisfaction with the great enterprise. 
Every farmer and mechanic, every merchant and patriotic 
citizen of Iowa. as he views the grandeur of its proportions, 
the massive, time-defying walls, the splendid legislative 
chambers, the beautiful library, the fire-proof vaults, the 
large and conyenient executive offices, the ample committee 
rooms, and its general adaptation to the wants of an intelli- 
gent and advancing State, feels and expresses satisfaction 
over this home of his State government. It is his constant 
boast that there is not a dishonest dollar from the base course 
to the crown of the dome. Even now, twelve years from its 
inauguration, the wants of the State have so grown as to oc- 
cupy all its vast accommodations. 

The names of John G. Foote, Peter A. Dey and Robert 
S. Finkbine should be long remembered among us as names 
of men who executed their duties faithfully and well, and 
who were above the sordid temptation to make private profit 
out of a public trust, under which so many men elsewhere 
have fallen. 

This, gentlemen, is the story of the building of Iowa’s 
Capitol which your committee invited me to relate. Some 
of its opponents at the first session, like Senators Donnan 
and Bennett, changed at the second to its support. None of 
its friends suffered because of their advocacy of it. None of 
its enemies seemed to have gained popularity by their hos- 
tility to it. Indeed, I was appealed to soon after the act was 
passed to go into the district of its leading opponent in the 
Thirteenth Assembly to help him in his struggle as a candi- 
date for Congress. None of its supporters, so far as I have 
heard, suffered reproach for their honest votes. I may safe- 
ly affirm that there is not today a patriotic Iowan between 
the two great rivers—not one in this beautiful Mesopotamia 
of ours—-who either condemns or regrets the execution of 


this grand undertaking. 
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Pioneer Law Makers: We may safely write down in 
our records this permanent and capital truth for the guid- 
ance of public men in this proud State of ours. The people 
of Iowa do not like moral cowardice, nor the arts of the 
demagogue. They love an honest and brave man who tells 
them no lies, who gives sincere reasons for his faith and who 
has the courage of his convictions. Such a man may be al- 
ways sure of their respect and confidence, and will never find 
shame even in defeat. 

Colleagues of former days: The greatest service that 
this generation can render to the next in the interests of the 
State is to impress these truths upon the young. If our 
great republic is to maintain its noble career it must be ever 
training two generations of citizens in personal integrity and 
pure politics—this generation and the coming one. It is not 
enough that we have a staunch and honorable republic to- 
day. We must secure it for tomorrow, and again for the day 
after, to the end of time. This noble monument of the in- 
tegrity of its builders, and its associated monument to the 
memory of Iowa soldiers, will remind future generations that 
honesty, patriotism and courage were the cherished virtues 
of their fathers in the nineteenth century. May the twen- 
tieth century inherit. develop and strengthen them. 


GoveRNor Doper.—As far as we are personally con- 
cerned, we shall be sorry to see this gentleman removed. In 
his appointments he seems to us to have been impartial, and 
we believe he is highly esteemed by a large portion of the 
people of Wisconsin, Our acquaintance and personal regard 
for him have led us to make the foregoing remarks.—Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye, March 11, 1841. 
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RACHEL E. PATTERSON. 
Formerly of Linn county, a minister in Friends Society. 


THE QUAKERS IN IOWA. 


BY Dae. MOTT, 
Editor Audubon (lowa) Republican. 


There lives in Iowa the remnant of a people perhaps the 
most peculiar, retiring, unique, and, in some ways, interest- 
ing, of any sect or society known to our country and time. 
We mean that branch of the Quaker church sometimes called 
the Old-fashioned Quakers, or at other times the Wilbur 
Friends. The history of this people has been but little 
known to the public because it has been a part of their relig- 
ion to keep aloof from the world. Their peculiarities have 
been observed, but have been but little understood. They 
are a people largely controlled by religious motives in their 
every act of life. Their religious forms, their manner of 
marviage, their social customs, their church government, and 
even their dress and language are all matters of conscience 
and deep religious conviction and mark them asa people un- 
like the world in which they live. Many of their customs 
most interestingly represent the survival of the old English 
language, dress, and church government of over two hundred 
years ago. 

No paid ministry, a rejection of baptism and the “outward 
ordinances,” and their great reliance on the “inward light” 
or guiding spirit, are the society’s most distinguishing doc- 
trinal points. ‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” is 
their authority for not paying the ministry. A desire to 
break away from “the tyranny of the clergy” of England was 
perhaps one great reason for their adoption of this principle. 
They hold that baptism is spiritual, and that acceptable wor- 
ship can only be given in spirit, hence their many silent 
meetings. These are the foundation stones upon which has 
been built that peculiar superstructure called Quakerism. 

Students of history will remember that the Quaker church, 
or the Society of Friends as they call themselves, was formed 
in England in 1648 by George Fox. It sprang up in opposi- 
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tion to forms, and from a desire for spirituality inreligion. The 
first hundred years’ history of the society shows it to have 
encountered strong opposition, fierce persecution, and, in a 
few cases, actual martyrdom. The Quakers came to America 
with the colonists, primarily seeking religious freedom, and 
they have done their share in helping to mould opinion in 
America and to shape our country’s destiny, even though this 
influence has been exerted in an unobtrusive and undemon- 
strative way. 

The leading communities of Quakers in the original thir- 
teen states were in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New York, 
Maryland and North Carolina. From these centers occa- 
sionally went devout men and women who did their full share 
in developing homes in the primeval forests of Ohio and In- 
diana, and when the prairies of Iowa and afterwards of Kan- 
sas were luring settlers westward, the Quakers occasionally 
appeared among the pioneers. They always settled in com- 
munities, however. They at once proceeded to “set up” 
their ‘“‘meetings,”’ but they associated little with the “outer 
world.” They were good, honest, industrious, law-abiding 
and moral citizens. 

Thus it came that in the early settlement of the territory 
of Iowa a few Quakers were among the vanguard. The first 
Quaker settlement made in the new territory was in Henry 
county, now Salem, in 1835. The pioneer Iowa Quaker is 
said to have been Isaac Pigeon. He was soon followed by 
Henry W. Joy, Gideon, Thomas and Stephen Frasier, Ste- 
phen, John and Nathan Hocket and William Hammer, most 
of whom brought their families. In 1837 they established a 
meeting, and in 1839 they built a meeting house which was 
of hewn logs and was 22 x 44 feet. For these facts as to 
the settlement at Salem and some other data we are indebted 
to Lawrie Tatum, of Springdale, a prominent member of 
Progressive Friends. During President Grant’s administra- 
tion Mr. Tatum was an Indian agent to the Kiowa and Co- 
manche agency in Indian Territory and was prominent in 
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advocacy of the peace policy in dealing with the Indians 

The next Friends’ settlement appears to have been at 
Pleasant Plain, Jefferson county, about 1840. In 1843 they 
formed a settlement at Oskaloosa, Jesse Arnold being the 
first one to locate there. In 1851 a settlement of Friends 
was made in Linn county, near Springville, and a little later 
one at Springdale, Cedar county. 

It was about this time that the society was again rent by 
separation. Away back in 1827 the parent body in the 
Eastern States was divided by what is known as the Hick- 
site separation. Elias Hicks openly denied Christ’s divinity, 
depreciated the value of the Scriptures and placed a greater 
dependence upon “the inward light.’’ . A large number ac- 
cepted his doctrines and separated from the main body and 
still maintain their separate organization. They are numer- 
ous at Baltimore, Maryland. The poet Whittier belonged to 
this branch of the society. There are but few Hicksite 
Friends in Iowa. At least one meeting exists, however, at 
West Liberty. 

The tendency in the society toward the unitarianism of 
Hicks had its opposite in the more evangelical doctrines of 
Joseph John Gurney, an English Quaker. Gurney’s writ- 
ings, published in 1835, led the discussion which resulted in 
divisions in most of the yearly meetings in this country in 
the early fifties. This controversy found its way to Lowa, 
coming through the Ohio Yearly Meeting. Thus it happens 
that there are two distinct branches of Quakers in Iowa, the 
one known as the Gurneyites, or Progressive Friends, and 
the other as the Wilburites, or sometimes called the orthodox, 
or old fashioned Friends. 

The Progressive Friends constitute very much the larger 
and more influential body in lowa. Their yearly meeting was 
established at Oskaloosa in 1863. Its subordinate meetings 


are scattered in many places in Iowa and a few in Minnesota 


and other states. They recently established a yearly meet- 
ing in Oregon and another in California. ~ The membership 
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of Iowa Yearly Meeting is about 12,000. This branch of 
the church is progressive, vigorous and growing. Its mem- 
bers abound in the missionary spirit, both home and foreign. 
They lead in reforms and works of charity. They join their 
efforts with other evangelical churches to redeem the world 
to Christ. They have admitted regular pastors, have organs 
and singing in their churches, have largely dropped the dis- 
tinguishing plain language and plain dress of earlier days, 
but retain many of the doctrinal characteristics of the church 
such as peace, opposition to oaths, and the leadings of the 
spirit. They also retain practically the old church govern- 
ment. 

The spirit of change which the Gurneyites have devel- 
oped and their activity in uniting with other churches in re- 
vival work caused, a few years ago, a small separation from 
them, so that now there is asmall body witha yearly meeting 
at West Branch known as the Conservative Friends, and occu- 
pying a position in doctrines and practice about midway be- 
tween the progressive Gurneys and the staid Wilburs. 

The Wilburites, or orthodox branch, for several reasons 
occupy a unique position in the religious life of the common- 
wealth, because they more closely represent the interesting 
Quaker character of a century or two ago, and because they 
are comparatively unknown to the reading public and to the 
hurrying life of our time. 

The neighborhoods in which the Wilbur Friends are lo- 
cated are West Branch, Cedar county, Springville, Linn 
county, and Coal Creek, Keokuk county. In 1851 two. 
brothers named Hampton settled near Springville. Joseph 
Edgerton, Francis Williams, Jesse North, William P. De- 
weese, and William P. Bedell, with their families, were also- 
among the earliest settlers. In Cedar county among the 
early settlers were John Thomas and Thomas Leech. It 
was later, about 1860, that the settlement was formed at 
Coal Creek and Jeremiah Stanley, Benjamin Bates and Evan 
Smith, with their families, were among the first comers. The 
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Friends from all these neighborhoods came from eastern Ohio, 
Belmont, Monroe, Jefferson, Columbiana, Morgan and Wash- 
ington counties. They were united to those they left behind by 
intimate family and church relationships which are kept up 


to this day. Almost immediately after arriving, meetings 


were ‘“‘set up” by authority and under the jurisdiction of the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. These Iowa meetings have never yet 
reached a membership sufficiently large to warrant a separate 
yearly meeting being established, so they still retain their 


- connection to the Ohio Yearly Meeting and each year send 


representatives to that assembly which meets at Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

The lack of material increase or decrease of this religious 
body is a phenomenon. It is true they have occasionally 
drawn a family from the old homes of Ohio, but with that ex- 
ception scarcely any members have been added in a third of 
acentury. Many of the children as they have grown to 


maturity have left the society and adopted the ways of the 
world, but enough have remained to keep the membership at 


practically the same, there being in the three neighborhoods 
700 or 800 members. 

One who is unacquainted with Quakerism will find on at- 
tending one of their meetings for worship at either of the 


three neighborhoods many things strange and unexplainable. 
_A description of the church building or “meeting house,” as 
well as the conduct of the meeting at one of the places, will 


answer for a description of them at either of the others, for 
a Quaker meeting is a Quaker meeting the world over. Our 
artist presents a photograph of the Friends’ meeting house 
as it now appears at what is known as Hickory Grove meet- 
ing, two miles east of West Branch. It differs but little, on 
exterior or interior, from the Friends’ meeting house of a 
century ago. There may be a little wider cornice and a lit- 
tle larger window pane, a shingle roof instead of a clapboard 
roof, and a better chimney, but the absolute plainness and 
and sameness of the architecture is retained. The building is 
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comparatively long and narrow. There are two front doors, the 
right one opening into the “men’s part’’ and the left one 
into the ‘women’s part’’ of the building. The interior is 
separated by a partition which has folding shutters. Our 
artist also presents us with a photograph of the interior of 
the meeting house which will be recognized as familiar by 
any one who has ever attended a Friends’ meeting in any 
country. We believe that this plan of the interior is almost 
the same that has been used by the society through all its 
history. 

To the left will be noticed the partition which divides the 
men’s part of the room from the women’s, the latter being at the 
far sideof the picture. During meetings for worship, to which 
the public is always admitted, the partition is left open as seen 
in the picture. During business meetings, which are select 
to the members of the society, the shutters are closed, the 
women maintaining a separate, though somewhat dependent, 
organization and communicating with men’s meeting by mes- 
sengers who occasionally go from one body to the other. 
During meetings open to the public I have seen more than 
one unlucky stranger visitor wander into the wrong door and 
be beckoned by the elder Friends to the other side, followed 
by the gentle glances of the young women and met by the tri- 
umphant but amused looks of the young men. To have al- 
lowed him to remain on the women’s side, even when accom- 
panied by his wife, would not have been considered ‘‘becom- 
ing.” The main audience part of the room faces forward on 
entering from the front door. At the far side of the room 
are the gallery and “facing seats.”’ There are two, three or 
four rows of the facing seats, owing to the size of the meet- 
ing house. They face the audience part of the room and are 
elevated each one step higher than the one below. They are 
occupied by ministers, elders and elderly Friends. 

The Friend on entering a meeting house, though a 
stranger to that particular locality, at once feels an assurance 
that he is at home. Bench and partition, plain wall and 
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raised gallery, every nook and corner of the room, as well as 
the peculiar dress of the people, their handshake and their 
speech, their sober quietness and reverent actions all remind 
him of his associations from earliest chiJdhood. He is thus 
assured that he is among his own peculiar people, that here 
is his religious home, and here he can worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience. 

Meetings for worship are held twice a week, Sunday and 
Wednesday, or First day and Fourth day, according to the 
nomenclature of the church. They begin at 10 or 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon and continue an hour or more. They never 
have evening meetings and never an afternoon meeting except 
by special appointment. A church building without lamps or » 
electric lights is a novelty now, but they have no need of 
lights. We know no reason why night meetings are not held 
except that it has not been the custom of the society to hold 
them, and, in all things, custom with them is most religiously 
followed. The absence of protracted revival meetings that 
engage the other churches largely obviate the need of night 
meetings. 

On entering a Friends’ meeting for the first time the 
stranger is seated about midway in the audience part of the 
room, Care is taken not to seat him too far forward, as the 
further forward toward the gallery he sits the higher seat of 
honor he occupies. The men enter with their hats on and 
many keep them on throughout the entire meeting. All take 
their seats in silence. As the meetings are mostly in the 
country, they gather irregularly, and sometimes considerable 
time elapses before all are in. Then perfect quiet settles 
over all. There is no opening hymn, no announcement, no 
reading of the scripture, no prayer, no collection, no text, no 
regular sermon. Every head is bowed and every member is 
supposed to be communing with the Spirit of the living 
God. A large congregation waiting in absolute silence for 
the teaching of the “still small voice that teacheth as never 
man taught,” is surely a sublime spectacle. No one dares 
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break that solemn stillness until he is sure that he is called 
by the Divine Spirit to speak to the people. Then he rises, 
slowly removes his hat, and in a peculiar, half sing-song 
voice, discourses on the beauty of holy living and exhorts to 
faithfulness. These sermons are mostly short and unstudied. 
They are apparently what is presented to the mind of the 
speaker when under deep religious thought. As the society 
does not believe in educating its ministry, the sermons sel- 
dom display much learning, but they do sometimes show 
wonderful spirituality. They never elaborate a subject, but 
they powerfully condense and put the main truths of the 
Christian religion in a few short sentences which sometimes 
are both strong and eloquent. 

A member anywhere in the house may kneel to pray, 
whereupon all rise to their feet, the men removing their 
hats. All remain standing until the sometimes eloquent and 
usually highly figurative prayer ascends to the throne of 
grace. When the amen is said all are again seated. - It fre- 
quently happens that there is no word spoken through the 
whole service, the meeting being an entirely silent one. But 
these are not considered at all profitless by Friends, as they 
contend that acceptable worship may be rendered in this way, 
and often remark that such meetings are to them most favored 
seasons of divine blessing. When the time for ending the 
meeting has come, the man sitting at the ‘head of the meet- 
ing,’ on the gallery and next to the partition, simply shakes 
hands with the one next to him, which is the signal for gen- 
eral greeting and handshaking among the members and the 
meeting is adjourned. 

The right of women to appear in the ministry equally 
with men was always recognized by the Quakers. Their 
doctrine that all religious speaking should be done under the 
promptings of the holy spirit seemed to them necessarily to 
give woman the right to speak. So it happens that in the 
Friends meetings of which we write there have been even 
‘more women ministers than men. Some of them have been 
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speakers of great power. With this article we give the pic- 
ture of Rachel E. Patterson, for many years a minister 
among Friends living in Linn county, but now living in her 
old age with relatives in Philadelphia. The picture shows a 
pleasant, pure and spiritual face. It also shows a little of 
the peculiar dress of the women, the plain shawl over the 
snow-white kerchief and the cap of spotless white always 
worn by the elderly sisters. Over this cap is worn the 
“plain bonnet’ which is quite beyond our powers of descrip- 
tion. It is made of the finest quality of drab or mouse-col- 
ored silk, is lined with white, is made over a stiff frame ex- 
tending far over the face and would be, with its elaborately 
pleated crown, a positive impossibility to a modern milliner. 
Though quite expensive, it is worn by rich and poor alike. 
It is beautiful principally through its generations of associa- 
tions with the saintly faces of the mothers and grandmothers 
of this people. Their dresses are also very plain and do not 
change with the coming and going of the styles. The same 
pattern lasts a lifetime. 

These same general principles apply to the garb worn by 
the men. The straight collared cutaway coat they all wear is 
a very close pattern of the coat William Penn wore in his 


- day. If change comes in the dress of Friends it comes so 


infinitely little at a time that they scarcely know, realize or 
believe it, and it is only by looking back several generations 
that.it can be discerned. The broad-brimmed hat and the 
straight collared coat is simply the garb worn by the com- 
mon people of England at the time of the rise of the society. - 
At that time all men shaved, and as it is a leading principle 
with them to avoid following the “vain and changing fash- 
ions of the world,” the men who are loyal to the church are 
clean shaven to this day. 

The formation of the society in England was, on the part 
of those joining, a protest against worldliness and was a move- 
ment in favor of simplicity and plainness in living, and of 
spirituality against formality in worship. One direction 
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their protest took was against the inclination of the times to 
give titles of distinction to each other by addressing them as 
Mister, Esquire. Sir and the like, of magnifying their im- 
portance by saying “you” when “thee” or “thou” was meant, 
and of applying names to the days of the week and month of 
the year which they claimed was sinful because these names 
were derived from heathen deities. These were the funda- 
mental reasons for the early Quakers retaining the ‘plain 
language” which was then really the language of the com- 
mon people of England. In some parts of England today 
we find ‘thee’? and “thou” still in use among the simpler 
folk. The “plain language” has become to Friends a kind 
of “badge of their race” and helps to distinguish them from 
the rest of the world, helping to make of them ‘a peculiar 
people,”’ and making, with their plain dress, ‘‘a hedge round 
about their people,” keeping them from intimate association 
with the ‘corrupting influences of the world.” Besides these 
conscientious principles in the matter there is, concerning 
the retention by them of the “plain language,” that power- 
ful incentive of custom. The fact that Father and Mother 
always used it, and the tenderest memories of their lives are 
clustering about it, as well as that it has the apparent sanc- 
tion of the Bible, makes the survival of its use among them 
secure, 

The government of Friends’ Church is democratic in 
principle. In their meetings for business each member is 
admitted and has a right to speak. Of course their elders 
and ministers have much prestige and influence in the meet- 
ings, but one member has the same right to speak as an- 
other. They acknowledge no priest or ruler but the Great 
Head of the Church. One member acts as clerk, being in 
reality presiding officer and secretary. In monthly, quar- 
terly and yearly meetings he is provided with an assistant. 
When a question arises upon which there is a difference of 
opinion, it is mostly dropped and no action taken until they 
can move together in unity, As they recognize being led by 
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the spirit, if they differ it is evident they should wait for 
better guidance. No vote is ever taken, but the clerk gath- 
ers the sense of the meeting from the expressions made and 
records the action of the meeting, being largely led by the 
influence of the elders. The yearly meeting is the highest 
authority, the quarterly meeting being Pa lactinnte toit, and 
the monthly meeting being still lower. 

Nearly all who now belong to the society have birthrights 
therein. Being born of parents who are members is all the 
qualification required for membership, although standing 
and influence are not obtained except by those who show re- 
ligious lives. Marriage outside the society is sufficient rea- 
son for being disowned by the church. Marriage is consid- 
ered by them a divine institution and only those who believe 
alike concerning religion should marry. Being a divine in- 
stitution they will not recognize separation, and divorce 
among them is unknown. Their marriages are solemnized 
only after publication has been made in meeting one month 
beforehand. When the wedding day comes the bride and 
groom come to the meeting house together, come in together 
and sit together on the women’s side and facing the meeting. 
Toward the latter part of the meeting they rise, take each 
other by the hand, and the groom, first speaking, says he 
takes her to be his wife, promising ‘‘to be unto her a loving 
and faithful husband until death shall separate’ them. The 
bride then repeats practically the same, promising to be unto 
him a loving and faithful wife. A certificate of marriage is 
then publicly read by one appointed for that purpose, which 
declares them duly married. It is a simple, beautiful, sol- 
emn ceremony, and is observed without variation throughout 
the society. No license is required to be obtained, as that 
would be contrary to the principles of the church. A report 
afterwards, however, is made to the county clerk, who makes 
a record of it. Special legislation has legalized this form of 
marriage in most of the states. 

The educational system employed by the society has 
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helped defend it from disintegration. They have always 
had a system of select schools supported and conducted by 
their own members. While these schools have been somewhat 
deficient educationally, they have afforded good training 
morally, and have helped keep many of the young people in 
the church. They also have a few higher institutions of 
learning called boarding-schools. These have collegiate 
courses which are good in mathematics.and the sciences but 
slightly deficient in literature, history and elocution, and al- 
together lacking in music and art. Scattergood Boarding- 
School is located near West Branch. Barnesville, Ohio, has 
the leading institution of learning in this branch of the so- 
ciety. Westtown, near Philadelphia, and Haverford, at 
Philadelphia, are stronger institutions in the East. None of 
these, unless Haverford, admit students except they belong 
to Friends. 

Quakers are exceptionally clear of most vices that largely 


prevail. Profane swearing with them brings swift disown- . 


ment unless public apology is made. So does the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. Lying and deception and dishonest deal- 
ings are subjects over which the society watches its members 
closely. This has helped develop the character of the pro- 
verbially honest Quaker. Legal oaths are not allowed to be 
taken or administered by their members, the affirmation be- 
ing used instead. In this they literally follow Christ’s in- 
junction. Members are prohibited from going to law against 
each other, all their differences being settled by arbitration 
inside the church. 

One of the strange customs strictly adhered to, and one 
for which they have suffered much at different times in their 
history, is their refusal to remove their hats in public meet- 
ings, in the presence of ladies or in the court room. Their 
thought is that the hat so removed is an act of reverence, 
and they decline to make obeisance to any one but God. 

The Quaker is a non-combatant. He believes in turning 
the other cheek. Rather than strike a fellow man he will 
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suffer any abuse. He will not even defend himself from vio- 
lence. In early times this brought them much trouble and 
hardship, and for these and other peculiar practices a few 
even suffered martyrdom. This principle of peace is carried 
into their relation to the government. They will in no way 
aid or take part in military affairs. The war of the rebellion 
brought out clearly the full strength of Quaker conviction on 
this point. Most devoted and enthusiastic abolitionists they 
yet opposed recourse to arms. Not one of them enlisted, 
and when the drafts came they protested that they were con- 
scientiously against fighting; that they could not under any 
circumstances take the life of a fellow man; and, believing it 
sinful in the highest degree to shed human blood, they could 
not hire substitutes to do the work for them, or in any way 
aid or sanction it. Some were taken to the front, uniformed 
and given arms, but there was not power enough in the 
armed forces of the government to make them do the work 
of soldiers. The spirit of martyrdom for the sake of their 
belief was so strong in them that they were ready to lose 
their lives rather than stain their hands in blood. William 
Shaw, lately deceased, a prominent member of the society in 
Linn county, was drafted from his then home in Columbiana 
county, Ohio, and with another Friend, Isaac Cadwallader, 
taken to Columbus to the barracks. They went without resis- 
tance but refused to drill or carry arms. They had many tribu- 
lations, suffering much for “conscience sake,” but by the aid 
of a committee of Friends who visited President Lincoln and 
Secretary Stanton, they and a few other Friends in the East 
who were also drafted, were finally allowed to return home 
subject to the call of the Secretary of War, but the call to 
return never came. We doubt if the history of the great 
struggle presents examples of any other persons being thus 
released from military duty. 

The Quakers have the proud position of being the earliest 
abolitionists in America.* In temperance work and other 
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reformatory work they are in the van, except that their nat- 
ural seclusiveness keeps them from taking part in much pub- 
lic work. They believe in teaching the world by example 
more than by missionary work. While their seclusiveness. 
has made them poorly understood and little known, it has pre- 
served them in customs, habits and principles from the con- 
stantly shifting sands of time. Although the Quaker char- 
acter has not entered largely into American history, yet many 
strong men in both state and nation have been of Quaker ex- 
traction. Thus, Secretary Stanton was of Quaker parentage, 
and Secretary Windom also. So was General Nathaniel 
’ Greene, and so is ex-Postmaster General Gary. In Iowa the 
honored Gen. Ed Wright and the late Auditor of State, J. W. 
Cattell, possessed Quaker characteristics from inheritance 
and training. So has the Quaker element imperceptibly 
entered to some extent into the lives of many of our people. 
The unbounded faith which Quakers have in their own 
principles, and the way they regard the principles and prac- 
tices of other churches, approach intolerance on their part. 
They believe they are guided to their convictions by the 
Spirit of Truth, and they really think they have arrived at 
absolutely correct conclusions, and that any other opinions 
are wrong. They think that all who differ from them would 
agree with them if they had sufficient light. If a principle 
is not worth believing in thoroughly, living by and dying by, 
it is not much of a principle. To the Quaker every one of 
their principles is worth dying for if necessary. Behind 
them they behold the history of their society made glorious 
to them by the suffering of its founders. It has become en- 
deared to them by every tie of sentiment and conscience, and 
they regard it as their highest duty to maintain its existence 
and preserve its purity against the encroachments of time. 
AupuBon, Towa, 1898. 
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Mrs. Annie Turner Wittenmyer, an Iowa woman who 
earned a proud place in Iowa’s civil war record, was born in 
Sandy Springs, Adams county, Ohio. She was of a patriotic, 
stalwart, ancestral stock. Her maternal great-great-grand- 
father, Simeon Smith, senior, who came to this country from 
the north of Ireland, early in the seventeenth century, be- 
longed to an influential family of protestants of wealth and 
culture. His eldest brother bore a lordly title, and every 
circumstance invited to a life of luxury and ease, but the 
spirit of independence and enterprise prompted him to try 
the new world and there become the architect of his own for- 
tune. He became an officer in the colonial war, known as 
the French and Indian war, 1754-56. On July 5, 1776, the 
day after the declaration of independence, he was elected an 
officer in Warner’s brigade. His only son, Daniel Smith, 
was killed in the revolutionary war. Her grandfather, Sim- 
eon Smith, junior, although a boy, bore a part in the revo- 
lutionary war, and was also an officer in the western cam- 
paign with William Henry Harrison during the war of 1812. 
She had three brothers in the civil war, in which she also 
took a large part along benevolent lines. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer was among the first to become a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and the lineage book of this organization contains the 
above authenticated facts. One branch of her mother’s family 
descended directly from the Flemings of Scotland. One of 
the earliest settlements in Kentucky was made at Flemings- 
burg by her ancestors, the town and county being named 
after her family. Her maternal grandfather was a graduate 
of Princeton college and took great interest in her education. 
She had all the advantages of the schools of her time, and 
was an enthusiastic student of history and the sciences, and 
has since kept up her investigations along those lines. Her 
tastes are literary. Her first poem was published when she 
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was twelve years old, and she has been a prolific writer of 
prose since the war. She edited for eleven years a monthly 
paper which had a large circulation, and for five years a de- 
partment in the New York Weekly Tribune. She is the 
author of the following books: “*Woman’s Work for J esus,” 
which had a large sale; “History of the Temperance Cru- 
sade,” a volume of over 500 pages; ‘“‘Women of the Refor- 
mation,” a historical work; ‘‘The Red Book,” which is the 
manual and guide for the Woman’s Relief Corps of the G. 
A. R., and “Under the Guns,” containing incidents of the 
war that came under her own observation. She has much 
material in manuscript that may yet be published, both po- 
etry and prose. She has written many well known hymns, 
among them, ‘‘The Valley of Blessing.” which has been sung 
around the world in many languages; ‘““‘When the Curtains 
are Lifted,” “Jesus is Mighty to Save,” ‘When I Stand on 
the Streets of Gold,” are others. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer was married in 1847, and in 1850 re- 
moved with her husband to Keokuk, Iowa. There were at 
that time no schoo!s in the town, but school houses were be- 
ing erected. She hired a teacher and opened a free school 
for children. Nearly two hundred were on the roll. Many 
of these children were ragged, dirty, and neglected. She 
had them washed and clothed, the women of the various 
church denominations helping her in this work. A Sunday 
school was started in the warehouse where her day school 
was kept. The superintendent was Captain Newton, brother 
of the distinguished Philadelphia divine of that name, Out 
of that school the Chatham Square church, one of the largest 
and strongest in Keokuk, took ils rise. The children were 
unable to furnish books and her first bill for them, amounting 
to thirty dollars, was bought on credit; but a gentleman from 
Chicago (Mrs. General Belknap’s father) who overheard the 
conversation at the time of the purchase, made inquiries after 
she had left the store and paid the bill. Many of these 
children became quite prominent, and all were grateful. Her 
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hold upon them was complete and her government masterly. 


The school was continued until the public schools were 
opened. She taught a large Bible class of young men before 
the war inthe church of which she may be said to have been the 
founder; when it became necessary to break up the class to 
furnish officers and teachers for the school, she organized an 
infant class which continued to increase until there were 160 
on the roll. When she entered the army work she had to 
abandon it, much to the distress of the pastor of the church, 
who found it impossible to fill her place. One good result 
of this work was that infant departments were opened in many 
other churches. 

She was one of the first to help organize a Soldiers’ Aid 
Society at Keokuk, of which Mrs. J. B. Howell, wife of the 
editor of The Gate City, was: president, a very lovely and 
able woman. Mrs. Wittenmyer was secretary. She made 
a trip to the army the last of April, 1861, to ascertain its 
needs, and wrote a letter to Mrs. Howell, which was published 
in The Gate City, and was copied by the press of the State, 
in which she said that lint and bandages were not needed for 
the sick soldiers in the hospitals, but ticks in which to put 
the straw for beds, pillows were needed for their heads in- 
stead of knapsacks, cotton sheets and garments instead of 
army clothes, and dried fruit and delicacies to take the place of 
army rations. Although absent but about ten days she found 
awaiting her enough supplies to load a steamboat, so liberal 
was the response to her appeal, and she was obliged to return 
south almost immediately in order to distribute them. On 


_her second trip she went as far as Cairo and Mound City. 


From that time on, supplies of all kinds came in a continu- 
al stream from the Aid Societies of the State of Iowa; 
the steamboats for the first sixteen.months carrying them 
free of cost. The people of Iowa were princely in their gen- 
erosity. Muscatine at one shipment sent her 1500 bushels 
of potatoes. One society near Des Moines sent five cows to fur- 
nish fresh milk for the hospitals. A total of about $160,000 
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worth of supplies passed through her hands during the war. 
In their distribution she traveled all along the lines, was on 
many battlefields, in trains when fired into by guerillas, in 
pest houses and malarial districts, and suffered untold hard- 
ships. 

During the extra session of the Iowa legislature in 1862 
a bill was passed the first section of which read as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Towa, That the Governor be and he is hereby authorized and 
required to appoint two or more agents (one of whom shall 
be Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer) as Sanitary Agents for the State 
of Iowa.” 

Hon. George W. McCrary (afterwards appointed Secre- 
tory of War by President Hayes), was active in securing ‘the 
passage of this bill. This official position as Sanitary Agent 
for Iowa, greatly increased her duties. In addition to the 
distribution of supplies and the correspondence with socie- 
ties, she devoted much time in securing furloughs and dis- 
charges for disabled and broken-down soldiers. Whenever 
she found a case in the hospital where there was little prob- 
ability of recovery without a change, or a soldier hopelessly 
disabled, who might live if sent home, she set herself at once 
to secure the needed papers. Beginning with the ward sur- 
geon she followed the request on to the medical director, and 
usually in a day or two had these disabled men aboard the 
steamer or train and on their way home. Hundreds of Iowa 
soldiers were thus saved from death. She had a register of 
all Towa soldiers in general hospitals at the headquarters at 


St. Louis, Mo., where she had an efficient clerk, E. J. Mathis, 


who could communicate information at once. The surgeons 
of the general hospitals co-operated with her, and as sick or 
wounded Iowa soldiers were brought to them they reported this 
list to that officer, On several occasions she secured the remoy- 
al of Iowa troops, who were stationed in unhealthy quarters, 
to more healthy locations. At one time she effected the trans- 
fer of all the sick in the hospitals at Helena, Arkansas, about 
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2,000, who were quartered beside a great cypress Swamp, 
green and stagnant, to northern hospitals. She was at the 
seige and surrender of Vicksburg, where she received and 
distributed immense supplies. | 

In the course of this work she saw many men die, who 
spoke of the children whom they were leaving helpless 
orphans. ‘This enlisted her sympathies and after much 
thought she arranged for a convention of the Aid Societies 
of Iowa in Muscatine, the 7th and 8th of October, 1863. 
The convention was large and influential, and when Mrs. 
Wittenmyer brought forward the project of a Soldiers’ 
Orphans Home it was adopted with great enthusiasm. The 
first Home was opened at Farmington, Towa, a small place 
near Keokuk, but soon became too limited for the hundreds 
who sought admission. N. H. Brainard, Gov. Kirkwood’s 
secretary, Rev. P. P. Ingalls, Rev. Mr. Baird of Burling- 
ton, Judge Lowe, Judge Wright, Governor Stone and a host 
of other leading men became identified with the movement. 
Mrs. Wittenmyer was elected President, but refused to serve, 
and urged the election of Governor Stone and the bringing 
in of the strongest men of the State. At the earnest request 
of the management she went to Washington, D. C., in 1865, 
and through Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, subject to the 
approval of Congress, secured the splendid new barracks of the 
cavalry camp at Davenport, Iowa, with thirty acres of land 
joining the corporation, which cost $4,600, and $6,000 worth 
of hospital supplies suitable for furnishing the Home. 

Hon. Hiram Price, who was at that time a member of 
Congress, brought the matter up and carried it through tri- 
umphantly. In the course of time the Home became a State 
institution, the association turning over all its property to the 
State. During these years thousands of children have passed 
through that Home, where they have been supported, clothed 
and educated. Many of them are now prominent men and 
women in this and other states. The institution is still flour- 
ishing, under modified conditions. 
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At the close of 1863 Mrs. Wittenmyer brought forward a 
project known in history as the Special Diet Kitchen sys- 
tem, which the Christian and Sanitary Commissions and the 
government recognized as the solution of the greatest diffi- 
culty they had had to contend with, the preparation of proper 
food for the very sick and a safe and judicious use of all sup- 
plies. This plan was the establishment of a special diet 
kitchen in connection with each hospital, entirely separate 
from the general cookery. These kitchens were furnished 
with the largest ranges and all the necessary appliances for 
work on a large scale. Some of them furnished meals three 
times a day for 1000 to 1800 patients. These patients were 
scattered through all the wards, but the surgeon of each 
ward prescribed the diet for his own patients. A consoli- 
dated list was sent from each ward to the kitchen and the 
food ordered by the surgeon was sent in homelike prepara- 
tion to the bedside of the patient. But the great reform was 
in the kitchen. Two first class women were in charge who 
superintended the cooking. They were not cooks or drudges, 
but dietary nurses, who superintended the work and were 
responsible for the men detailed to do the cooking and for 
the commuted supplies of the government which properly 
belonged to the patients, and for the Sanitary and Christian 
Commission supplies. They carried the keys. From that 
time on there was little or no complaint of misappropriation 
of supplies. When this plan was submitted to the Christian 
Commission it was officially accepted on the condition that 
Mrs, Wittenmyer would take full charge of the work under 
the government, arrange for the kitchens, employ women and 
supervise the work. This she consented to do, She ar- 
ranged with the government for the transportation of these 
women from any part of the United States, and Secretary 
Stanton gave her at once one hundred orders officially 
signed in blank, with instructions to call for more when they 
were exhausted. Some time before the President of the 
United Telegraph lines had given her an order for free tele- 
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graphing to the end of the war. The field was so wide, ex- 
tending not only along the whole battle-line, but to the great 
hospitals in the northern cities, that Mrs. Wittenmyer was 
obliged to resign her position as Sanitary Agent in the State 
of Iowa, which she did with great regret. The cooking of 
the hospitals had always been defective. She tells of going 
once into a hospital where the first man she noticed was one 
of her brothers. He was rejecting his breakfast. ‘Take it 
away, I don’t want that,” he said. ‘Well that’s all there is, 
if you can’t eat that there’s nothing else,” was the reply of 
the nurse. She stopped him in the aisle and looked at the 
food. He held in one hand a rusty tin plate with a piece of 
fat pork swimming in its own grease, and a piece of baker's 
bread without butter, in the other a cup of coffee as black as 
a man’s hat. She found on examining her brother that he 
was very ill with typhoid fever, and it took the best medical 
care and nursing to restore him to health. While she min- 
istered to him she ministered to many others, and made rad- 
ical reforms in the kitchen and saved many lives. This 
brought her to see the need of a change in the cookery of 
the United States hospitals. We all know that the appetite 
of a sick person is capricious, and when life is hanging in the 
balance a very little thing will turn the scale for or against 
the patient. It was therefore of the utmost importance that 
the patient should be consulted. Under the new system this 
was done, and the food ordered by the surgeon was prepared 
in the most careful manner. Gen. U. S. Grant with his 
staff, all being disguised as citizens, looked thoroughly into 
this system of which he had heard so much praise. He 
afterward told Mrs. Wittenmyer that it was the most com- 
plete system that he had ever seen, and that he regarded it 
as a very important part of the hospital work. It is esti- 
mated that thousands of lives were saved through this instru- 
mentality. There were issued from these kitchens about a 
million rations each month. The consolidated report for 
February, 1865, shows 899,472 rations, although all of the 
kitchens had not reported. 
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This valuable work continued until the close of the war 
and the hospitals were emptied. It will always be identified 
with the name of Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer. The United 
States Congress, when they voted her a pension, which the 
members literally urged upon her, stated in the bill, ‘Al- 
though we find many precedents as to the amount, we find 
no precedent as to the extent and value of her services.” 
Mrs. Wittenmyer urged upon the Surgeon-General of the 
United States the same system for the Spanish-American 
war and he adopted it in part, but it was not a complete suc- 
cess from lack of proper supervision by responsible women 
in the field. 

Soon after the close of the civil war, at the request of 
Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist church, she went to Phila- 
delphia to organize a Home Missionary work, in the prose- 
cution of which she spoke before nearly all the annual con- 
ferences of that denomination. She had previously spoken 
to great audiences; her first important speech being made 
soon after the fall of Vicksburg, before the Lowa legislature, 
in response to a joint resolution of that body. The Iowa 
State Register, of February 11, 1864, which gives an ab- 
stract of her address on the sanitary condition of the Iowa 
soldiers, comments thus: ‘Long before the hour appointed 
the hall was filled to its utmost capacity—her audience fol- 
lowed her with closest attention and liveliest interest— 
Representative Hall was as quiet as a church during divine 
service,” 

After the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, in which she 
had some part, the forces met at Cleveland, November 18, 
1874, to organize for the permanent work. Mrs. Wittenmyer 
was then elected as the first president of the W. C. T. U., in 
which position she continued for five years. During this 
time nearly all of the northern and western states were organ- 
ized and the work was advanced to some portions of the South. 
It was estimated on reliable data that there were of paying and 
non-paying members, 100,000, about 75,000 children under 
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temperance teaching, 75 friendly inns and reading rooms had 
been established, and there were in the men’s reform clubs 
about 120,000. She called an international convention in the 
Academy of Music at Philadelphia, June 12, 1876, where an 
International Christian Temperance Union was founded; it 
was very large and representative. After five years Miss 
Willard, who had been secretary of the society for the two 
years previous, succeeded Mrs. Wittenmyer as president of 
the National W. C. T. U., and later she organized the inter- 
national work under the name of the World’s Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Mrs. Wittenmyer continued to work 
in connection with the W. C. T. U. until it became politically 
partisan. She then became a member of the non-partisan 
organization and served two years as president. She still 
continues her temperance work in connection with that and 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

When in 1883 the Woman’s Relief Corps of the Grand 
Army was formed she joined in that work. From the first 
she has been one of its most influential members. Although 
its chief officers serve but one year she has continuously held 
some office from the first, and is the author of the work 
known as their Red Book. In 1889 she was elected national 
president and visited and spoke before seventeen annual en- 
campments. During her term of service she inaugurated a 
movement for a home in her adopted state, Pennsylvania, 
for soldiers’ mothers and widows and for soldiers and their 
wives, who were disabled, and for soldiers’ orphan children. 
She has been officially connected with this from the begin- 
ning. The property occupied for this purpose at Brookfield, 
Pennsylvania, is worth about $25,000. The charity is so 
highly esteemed that the legislature at each session makes an 
appropriation of about $7,000 for its support. A large num- 
ber of children have been educated in this Home and trans- 
ferred to the State Industrial School. 

During her term as president of the W. R. C. Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer inaugurated the movement, authorized by the 
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national society, for a National Woman’s Relief Corps Home, 
and secured some valuable property at Madison, Lake county, 
Ohio, which has been supplemented by the purchase of land, 
by donations, and by an appropriation from the Ohio legis- 
lature of $35,000. The property is now worth $70,000 or 
$75,000. She has been chairman of the board of man- 
agement from the first. The inmates—soldiers’ depend- 
ants, such as widows, mothers and army nurses—are received 
from all parts of the country. The charities of the W. R. 
C. organization are very large, exceeding $150,000 annually. 
One half the per capita tax is devoted to the support of this 
National Home. 

Efforts had been made from time to time since the war- 
to secure pensions for army nurses, but all had failed. In 
the winter of 1892 Mrs. Wittenmyer went to Washington 
with a determination to carry the measure through. That 
Congress was very adverse to the pension interests, but by 
her tireless efforts, after five months of devoted work, she 
carried the bill, giving twelve dollars a month pension to all 
army nurses who could prove their title under the law. It 
was a matter of great surprise to find that the bill had been 
carried by nearly a three-fourths vote. It showed how thor- 
oughly the work had been done. She soon found that there 
were great difficulties in the way, in the pension office and 
in the war department, and that she would have to secure 
more favorable rulings in all the departments. It required 
two months of courageous work in Washington to secure the 
proper administration of the law, and then the nurses them- 
selves, many of them old and feeble, appealed to her for aid. ~ 
So that for months she was overwhelmed with the work, 
which has continued more or less burdensome through the in- 
tervening years. The official record last year showed that 
655 army nurses had received pensions through the Pension 
Bureau of twelve dollars a month. So that nearly $100,000 
went out of the United States treasury into these poor homes. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer was active in the effort to secure the 
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control of the Andersonville prison grounds. By the help of 
the G. A. R., of Georgia, the ownership of the grounds was 
secured and vested in the Woman’s Relief Corps. Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer is on the board of management, of which Mrs. L. A. 
Turner, of Boston, is chairman. About $3,000 have been 
raised and expended for the improvement of the grounds. 
The eighty-five acres belonging to the tract have been en- 
closed by a first class Page wire fence; a commodious frame 
cottage built, the twenty-five acres enclosed in the stockade 
have been cleared and put down in Bermuda grass as a lawn; 
and the “Providence Spring,”’ which was opened by a thun- 
derbolt during an electric storm at a time when thousands of 
our men were famishing for water, has been improved and 
enclosed, and still runs fresh and clear as it did on that 
eventful night. 

On the occasion of her seventieth birthday, in 1897, Mrs. 
Wittenmyer received congratulations and good wishes from 
all parts of the country. Those testimonials and autograph 
letters have been skillfully placed in a large beautiful mo- 
rocco bound volume. ~The gifts and checks sent amounted 
to about $3,600. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer now lives ina beautiful home near San- 
atoga, in southeastern Pennsylvania, among the foothills of 
the Alleghanies. Sixty-five acres of fertile and highly culti- 
vated land surround the old mansion, which dates back 
eighty-five years. This home, with its pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned rooms and porch sixty feet in length, is noted 
for its hospitality, but however numerous or distinguished 
the guests, Mrs. Wittenmyer is always, from the force of 
her own character, the recognized leader. She is a woman 
of notably fine presence and strong personality, accus- 
tomed to leadership, to command and influence others. Ifa 
keen thrust is needed it is given with a dry wit and a serene 
good nature that gives her the ‘advantage. She has 
been singularly happy in her life, as she has lived to see the 
results of her work. She has a trained, quick mind, full con- 
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trol of every power, a wonderful memory, a keen sense of 
humor, and complete self-mastery. Her public life has nev- 
er affected her domestic life, which has remained sympathetic 
and simple. At the urgent request of her friends she is now 
preparing her autobiography. In that will be given a full 
and complete account of her experience, especially during 
the war. It was her privilege to know nearly all the leading 
men of the government and of the army. General and Mrs. 
Grant were her intimate friends during the war, and she was 
a frequent visitor at the White House during Grant’s admin- 
istration. When the news of Sheridan’s great victory was 
brought to President Lincoln, Mrs. Wittenmyer was sitting 
with him before an open fire-place, in the White House, on 
a cool October evening. As an illustration of his deep med- 
itative moods she says that the orderly bearing the message 
could not gain his attention for several moments, although he 
repeatedly said, “An important message, Mr. President,” 
“Very important news, Mr. President.” Of him she says 
“T never saw such a far-away look in any man’s eyes as in 
Mr. Lincoln’s.”’ 

Mrs. Wittenmyer has but one living child, the other four 
having died in infancy. Her son, Charles Albert, married 
Alice P. Banning of Wilmington, Delaware. They lived 
happily together for nine years, until the 14th of January, 
1897, when she died, leaving no children. This son is a 
comfort to his mother. in her old age; a sober, christian gen- 
tleman, of literary and artistic tastes; a favorite with all who 
know him. His devotion to his mother is very hearty and 
beautiful. These two make their home together. 


Hears or lowa.—The health of this Territory is, thus 
far in the season, universally good. Burlington, especially, 
is peculiarly favored this season. There has scarcely been a 
case of sickness known in this city during the present sum- 
mer.— Burlington Hawk-Eye, August 8, 1840. 
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FORT SANFORD, IOWA. 


For this historical sketch of Fort Sanford, Iowa Territory, Tae ANNALS 


is indebted to Col. William H. Carter, Assistant Adjutant General U. S. 


Army. It is believed that it presents every important fact relating to that 
frontier post, as well as the reasons for its establishment. No cuts or draw- 
ings of the old log buildings are in existence, nor is a vestige of any one 
of them left to mark the spot where they stood. A rocky blutf rises about 
one-fourth of a mile south of the supposed site, and this is called “Garri- 


_son Rock.” The tract has been plowed over many times. For this in- 


formation we are indebted to Capt. 8. B. Evans of Ottumwa.—Ep1ror oF 
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Governor Chambers, of the then Territory Iowa, appre- 
hensive of further encroachments on the reservation occupied 
by the Sac and Fox Indians, and of the various unlawful and 
destructive acts of such intruders, early in the year 1842 
called on the Washington authorities for aid in the expul- 
sion of these squatters and in the preservation of order. The 
general government responded by sending a detachment of 
the Ist Dragoons under the command of Captain Beach* 
to aid the Governor in his efforts. | These troops, after hav- 
ing accomplished the purpose for which they were detached, 
returned to their proper station at Fort Atkinson. 

Lieutenant Leonidas Jenkins,+ of the 1st Dragoons, in a 
letter to the Governor stated it to be his opinion that a suf- 


*John Beach was appointed a cadet in the Military Academy at West Point, from 
New Hampshire, July 1, 1828, graduating No. 38 in his class of 45. His first service 
was as brevet 2d lieutenant in the 1st Regular Infantry. October 25, 1835, he was pro- 
moted to 2d lieutenant, and December 31, 1837, to 1st lieutenant of the same regiment. 
He served on frontier duty at Fort Armstrong, J1l., at Fort Crawford, Wis.. and on re- 
cruiting service. He resigned June 30, 1838, From 1840 to 1847 he was U.S. Indian 
Agent at Agency City, in the county of Wapello, Iowa. At the expiration of this ser- 
vice he became a farmer and merchant at Agency City. During the Civil War, he or- 
ganized and drilled volunteers, his loss of hearing having disqualified him for service 
in the field. He was engaged in literary pursuits from 1863 to 1874. He died at 
Agency City, August 31, 1874, at the age of 62. During his connection with the army 
and Indian affairs, Lieut. Beach became widely known in lowa and Wisconsin. 


+Leonidas Jenkins was appointed to the Military Academy from New York, July 
1,1837. He graduated four years later, No. 13 in a class of 52, entering the army as 
brevet 2d lieutenant of the 1st Dragoons, July 1, 1841. On the 31st of December follow- 
ing he was promoted to 2d lieutenant. He served at the Cavalry School for Practice, 
at Carlisle, Pa., 1841-42, on frontier duty at Fort Atkinson, and the Sac and Fox Agen- 
cy, Iowa, 1842. Returning to Fort Atkinson he served against the Winnebago Indians, 
He remained at Fort Atkinson until 1845 when he was promoted to 1st lieutenant. He 
was ordered to Mexico during the war with that country, and died at Vera Cruz at 


the early age of 28. 
Vou. [V.—19 289 
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ficient force should be held at or near the agency in readi- 
ness to prevent the return of the expelled intruders and the 
consequent disquieting of the Indians. Governor Chambers 
endorsed this opinion in the form of a request by a letter, 
dated Executive Office, Burlington, Iowa Territory, July 2, 
1842, addressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


Si1zr:—With my letter of the 21st ultimo I sent you copies of my letters 
of that date to Captain Beach and Lieutenant Jenkins, of the Dragoons, 
(in command at the Sac and Fox Agency). I have received an answer 
from the latter gentleman in which he states that “The orders of Col. 
[William] Davenport* were to remove the lawless intruders on the south 
side of the Des Moines and return immediately to Fort Atkinson;” he adds, 
“T think I have complied with the first part of these instructions and see 
no reasons why I should not now comply with the second.” 

I have placed the Department in full possession of the course pursued 
by me in relation to this unpleasant business and of the conduct of the 
military officers, with whom I have found it necessary to correspond, and 
think the necessity will be apparent that they should be instructed that in 
matters of this sort they must conform to the requisitions I may make 
upon them, except in such cases as the Department may think proper to 
leave an express discretionary power with them, and that instead of issu- 
ing orders to commandants of detachments, as in this case, “to remove the 
lawless intruders,” they should leave them to the direction of the agents, 
who will act under my directions. I am by no means ambitious of com- 
mand or authority of any kind over the military, and still less of any con- 
troversy with the officers, having had sufficient experience to know that 
nothing is to be gained by either, and that a subaltern on separate com- 
mand generally considers himself a commander-in-chief as to all the world 
except his immediate superior. 

I still fear that a portion of these intruders will return to the Sae and 
Fox country and though the number will probably be small, there may be 
enough to irritate the Indians and induce them to act rashly. Without the 
title of the Sacs and Foxes should soon be extinguished to the country on 
the Des Moines, I still think it would be advisable to station a small 


force near the agency. (Signed) JoHN CHAMBERS. 
[span] 


On this request the War Department a few weeks later 
directed Colonel Davenport to furnish a detachment of Dra- 


*This officer was born in North Carolina, and died in Philadelphia in 1858. He was 
appointed from civil life captain in the 16th Infantry, and distinguished himself in 
the battles on the Canadian frontier. He was made major of the 6th Infantry in 1825 
and lieutenant-colonel of the Ist Infantry in 1882. He was also distinguished at the 
Battle of Bad Axe and in the Seminole War. He was promoted to Colonel of the 6th 
Infantry in 142, transferred to the Ist Infantry in 1843 and resigned in 1850. 
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goons who were to establish themselves at such point as the 
Governor of the Territory might direct. 

On the 26th of September, Co. I, of the 1st Dragoons, 
left Fort Atkinson with a complement of forty-four men and 
one officer, 2d Lieutenant Charles M. Ruff; Captain James 
Allen and 1st Lieutenant William N. Grier, of that com- 
pany, being left at Fort Atkinson on special duty. The de- 
tachment proceeded to Iowa City and there went into camp. 
On being joined by Captain AJlen the command moved west 
toward the Des Moines River where, by permission of Mr. 
J. Sanford, of the American Fur Company, it went into 
quarters in an abandoned trading station of that company, 
and in a report to the Adjutant General of the Army Cap- 
tain Allen describes the fort and its situation and recom- 
mends that it be designated as Fort Sanford in recognition 
of the courtesy of and in compliment to Mr. Sanford of the 
above named company: 


S1r:—I have the honor to report that, in pursuance with the requisition 
of Governor Chambers, of this Territory and the instructions contained in 
your letter to Colonel Kearny, dated 30th ultimo, I have stationed my com- 
pany at this post, expecting to oceupy it during the winter. 

I have named it Fort Sanford, to which I have to ask, respectfully, the 
sanction of the War Department. 

It consists of eight roois of huts or rude log cabins which lately con- 
stituted a trading establishment of the American Fur Company, and I am 
permitted by J. Sanford, Esq., of that company, to occupy them, rent free. 
They will make quarters for the men of my company and the requisite 
store-room, and a single cabin for one officer. I am building huts for two: 
officers, and stables for my complement of horses, all of which I hope to: 
have completed by the end of next month,—if I shall receive the timely 
aid of funds, tools and implements, etc., for which the proper requisitions 
have been made on the Quartermaster’s Department at St. Louis. 

My company present is forty-four, total. I have this day under author- 
ity of the Colonel Commanding this Department, ordered Lieutenant 
Grier and a detachment, eighteen men, of my company, left at Fort Atkin- 
son, to join me immediately. 

I marched here from my camp at Sac and Fox agency on the 12th instant, 
and then made an expedition with a portion of the company to the mouth 
of the Raccoon River from which I returned on the 22d instant. 

This post is on the left bank of Des Moines River, sixty-five miles west 
from Fort Madison on the Mississippi. four miles west of second Fox 
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agency and about twenty-five miles north of the upper disputed boundary 
of Missouri. My nearest postoffice is Fairfield, loway Territory, twenty- 
cone miles distant with which I communicate once a week by express. 
I am, Sir, Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
(Signed) J. ALLEN. 
To Bria. Gen. R. Jones, 
Adjutant General, U.S. A,, 


Washington, D. C. 
[spaL] 


The Department was of the opinion, in view of the tem- 
porary nature of the post, that the station of the troops 
should be known as the “Sac and Fox Agency” rather than 
“Fort Sanford.” 

On December 12th, Captain Allen, in an attempt to se- 
cure double rations, addressed a letter to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, requesting a decision as to whether or not this post was 
of such nature as to be construed under the Act of Congress, 
dated August 23, 1842, as being “established and fixed”’: 


Fort Sanrorp, Des Mornes River, NEAR FATRFIELD, 
Iowa Trernirory, Dec., 12, 1842. 

S1rr:—To enable me to obtain my proper allowances from the Pay De- 
partment, I have to request the Adjutant General to inform the Paymas- 
ter General that this post was established and “fixed” from and after the 
12th of October, 1842, and that being the date from which it has been oecu- 
pied by my company in obedience to your instructions to Col. Kearny, 
dated September 80th, 1842. (See my official report to your office 28th 
October, 1842.) 

By my construction of the Act of Congress, of 23rd August, 1842, the 
commandant of this post is entitled to allowance of double rations from the 
date at which it was established, or fixed, by proper authority. It was so 
fixed on the 12th October, 1842, under the authority and instructions from 
the headquarters of Army above mentioned. 

If the War Department entertains a different construction of the law 
referred to, I beg the Adjutant General to inform me as about the time 
from which, under such construction, the commander of this post may 
charge for double rations. 

I have the honor to be, Very respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Sgd) J. ALLEN, 


To Bria. Gen. R. Jones, _ Capt. 1st Dgns. 


Adjt. Gen. U.S. A., 


Washington, D.C. 
[span] 


The Secretary of War, in an endorsement on this letter 
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under date of January 10, 1843, decided that the post was a 
temporary one and not of such nature as to fall within the 
Act. 

On November 14, 1842, Lieutenant Grier, of the Ist 
Dragoons, was relieved from further duty at Fort Atkinson, 
and reported at Fort- Sanford on December 7th, bringing 
with him a detachment of eighteen enlisted men of Company 
I, who had not accompanied the first expedition, — 

Captain James Allen,* the commanding officer of this 
fort and of Company I, of the Ist U. S. Dragoons, was born 
in Ohio and appointed to the Military Academy at West 
Point from Indiana on July 1, 1825; he was appointed a 
Second Lieutenant in the 5th Infantry on July 20, 1829, and 
transferred to the Ist Dragoons March 4, 1833; appointed 
First Lieutenant May 31, 1835, and a Captain June 30, 
1837, died August 23, 1846. 

The First Lieutenant of this company, William Nicho!- 
son Grier, was a native of Pennsylvania, and a graduate from 
the Military Academy. He arose through the various grades 
to be Colonel of the 3d Cavalry, and was retired December 
1st 

Lieutenant Charles Frederick Ruff, the junior subaltern, 
was also a Pennsylvanian and a West Pointer. He was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant of the 1st Dragoons, July 1, 18388. 

Both of the last named officers served with distinction in 
the Mexican and Civil Wars, and in both were brevetted for 
gallantry and meritorious service. 

Captain Allen left Fort Sanford on the 29th of April of 
1848 to locate a camp site for his command on the Raccoon 
Fork, and on his return the command abandoned its station 
at Fort Sanford (May 17, 1843) and proceeded to the mouth 
of the Raccoon River in connection with a company of the 
1st Infantry, establishing Fort Des Moines No. 2. 


*For the military records of Captain Allen and Lieutenants Grier and Ruff, see 
AnwaAts for October, 1899, pp. 166, 175, and 177. 


JOSEPH EVAN GRIFFITH. 


BY THE LATE DR. FREDERICK LLOYD. 


Of the more than three-quarters of one hundred thou- 
sand citizens of Iowa who took an active part in the Civil 
War many highly distinguished themselves, filling medal- 
lions in the memory of a grateful State, and none have left 
a record to disgrace it. 

But, as there is always one mountain of a group higher 
than the rest, so, among prominent actors in a series of events, 
one will rise higher, and be visible farther and longer than 
any other. 

Nor is it necessary, to give great distinctness that many 
great actions should be performed to secure the impress. A 
flash will impress an object upon the sensitive plate of public 
recognition as indelibly as a long exposure. é 

Joseph Evan Griffith was born in 1843, at Llanegryn, 
North Wales. His mother dying in his youth, he was 
brought to America by his father, a talented Congregational 
minister, whose family consisted of a daughter, now Mrs. 
Chas. Lewis, of Sheridan, Wyo., and a boy of whom we write. 

The Griffiths emigrated to Wisconsin, but soon removed 
to Iowa, and settled in the old capitol county of Johnson, 
where the father became the pastor of the “Welsh Church,” 
six miles west of Iowa City, whose white frame with rising 
steeple, standing in the midst of marble monuments, which 
mark its ‘“God’s Acre,” has long been a landmark to guide 
the traveler over the uncertain ways of the diverging roads, 
and which has the distinction of having furnished through two 
different pastors cadets tothe Military Academy at West Point. 

In 1862, on the formation of the Twenty-second Iowa, 
mostly composed of Johnson county young men, Griffith en- 
listed in this regiment. He had a fine business education, 
was quick and intelligent, and prompt in decision, affable in 
manner, social in disposition and athletic in physical devel- 
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opment. He was methodical in habit, and kept a diary from 
his entrance into the ranks, in which he recorded the more 


‘important daily events touching himself and his comrades in 


camp or on the march, 

The first service his regiment was called upon to perform 
after its organization at Camp Pope, in Iowa City, took it to 
the usual trial ground of Iowa troops, Missouri, in the neigh- 
borhood of Rolla, which movement absorbed the autumn and 
winter of 1862-3. It was, however, in the spring of 1863 
deflected from its course by the exigencies of the campaign 
against Vicksburg and embarked on a Mississippi transport 
which conveyed it to Young’s Point, Louisiana, where the 
army designed for the capture of Vicksburg was massing. 

The romance of the great military adventure known as 
the “Vicksburg campaign’’—running the rebel batteries in 
front of the stronghold with wooden transports laden with 
rations—canal digging—levee cutting—the march by Milli- 
kin’s Bend—finally crossing the river on the riddled trans- 
ports which had run the batteries—though always interest- 
ing is more than a twice-told tale, and it is unnecessary to 
rehearse it here more than to say that Griffith and the Twen- 
ty-second Iowa bore their share in it. 

Griffith’s quick intelligence had early secured his promo- 
tion to the rank of sergeant, so that when he crossed the 
Mississippi from Carthage to Hard Times Landing on the 
30th of April, he carried this rank with him—his sole and 
only fortune—in his “baptism of blood” the next day at the 
battle of Port Gibson, the first in the series of actions in the 
rear of Vicksburg. 

His regiment was attached to Lawler’s brigade of Carr’s 
division and in the Thirteenth army corps, and also bore a 
part at the rapidly recurring brilliant actions of Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion’s Hill and Black River Bridge. I 
pass by these hurriedly, as being the property of history, 
written and re-written and not prominent in relation to the 
event I am hastening to as pre-eminent in this narrative. 
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It had been ordained, as we say by Fate, that the num- 
ber of Griffith’s regiment and the number of the day of the 
month should correspond when one of those great conjunc- 
tions of events should transpire to suddenly change the des- 
tiny of at least one of those obscure integers of the Twenty- 
second, who should emerge from the deadly conflict of that 
day with fame so bright as to dazzle the beholders even in 
the brilliancy of the illustrious commander himself. 

This was Sergeant Joseph E. Griffith, who, as General 
Grant says in his official report, with eleven other comrades, 
all save one of whom were killed, was the only one of that 
army who actually entered a rebel post in the charge of the 22d 
of May, and brought out prisoners and delivered them to him. 

In Greeley’s “American Conflict,” this episode of the 
charge is referred to as follows: **Rushing forward to the as- 
sault precisely at 10 a. m., Lawler’s brigades had within fif- 
teen minutes carried the ditch, slope and bastion of the fort 
they confronted, which was entered by Sergeant Griffith and 
eleven privates of the Twenty-second Iowa, all of whom fell 
in it but the sergeant, who brought away twelve rebels as 
prisoners.” 

In General Badeau’s work, relating the same event, he 
bears this testimony: “Lawler’s brigade in Carr’s division, 
which had carried the tete-de-pont on the Big Black river, 
dashed forward with its old impetuosity, supported by Lan- 
drum’s brigade of Smith’s division, and in less than fifteen 
minutes a part of our brigade, the Twenty-second Towa, sue- 
ceeded in crossing the ditch and parapet of a rebel outwork, 
but not receiving the support of the rest of the column could 
not push further nor drive the enemy from the main work 
immediately in the rear. A hand-to-hand fight here ensued, 
lasting several minutes; hand grenades, also, were thrown by 
the rebels in the rear, while the national troops still com- 
manded the outer parapet. 

‘Every man in the party but one was shot down. Ser- 
geant Joseph Griffith of the Twenty-second Iowa fell at the 
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time with his comrades, stunned but not seriously hurt. On 
his recovery he found a rebel lieutenant and sixteen men 
lying in the outwork, still unwounded, though exposed to the 
fire of both friend and foe. He rose and bade them follow 
him out of the place, too hot for any man to stay and live. 
The rebels obeyed, and, calling to the troops outside to cease 
their firing, Griffith brought his prisoners over the parapet, 
under storm of rebel shot that killed four of those so will- 
ing to surrender. 

“For this act of gallantry Griffith was next day promoted 
by Grant to a first lieutenancy, thus literally, like a knight 
of the middle ages, winning his spurs on the field. He was 
not twenty years old and shortly afterwards received an ap- 
pointment to the Military Academy at West Point, where he 
was known as ‘Grant’s cadet,’ and graduated in 1867 fifth in 
his class.” 

On his graduation Griffith was assigned to the engineer 
corps, to which his high standing in the class entitled him. 

Immediately after leaving the academy he married Miss 
Belle, elder daughter of Dr. Thomas Rigg, of Iowa City. 
After a few years’ service he resigned from the army to ac- 
cept a position as a civil engineer on the government canal 
near Keokuk, then in course of construction, to facilitate nav- 
igation on the Mississippi river. In a little while he relin- 
quished this, too, to settle down in his old home at Lowa 
City where he engaged in commercial business, and where he 
suddenly died in July, 1877, leaving beside a widow, two 
daughters, Elizabeth, now Mrs. Clifford Coldren of Boston, ° 
and Madie, now Mrs. Wright of Council Bluffs, and one son, 
Lloyd E. Griffith, also of Council Bluffs. 

Thus, at the early age of thirty-four, after brilliant feats 
of arms performed in war, and high achievements gained in 
the class room, which threw lustre upon the arms and schol- 
arship of his adopted State, died the stalwart youth whose 
friends might well claim for him the title of “the hero of the 


Civil War from Iowa.” 


INAUGURATING THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


At the great ceremony of April 27, 1897, commemorating the comple- 
tion of the monument to Gen. U. S. Grant, and inaugurating it and turn- 
ing it over to the city of New York, Maj. Gen. GRENVILLE M. Doner, of 
Iowa, was commissioned by the municipality of that city to take charge of 
the ceremony, and command the three parades, Presidential, Land and 
Naval, as Grand Marshal. ‘This selection was not only a great honor to 
Gen. Dodge personally, but a greater one to our State. After this event 
the Common Council of the city of New York invited him to give sittings 
to a distinguished artist for an equestrian portrait, as he appeared at the 
head of the great procession. This painting was presented to Gen. Dodge 
and a photograph of it hangs in the Governor’s room in the State Capitol, 
together with the official proceedings of the City Council in relation to it. 
It may reasonably be hoped that the original copy of this great work may 
some day come to our State. Upon the completion of the painting it was 
publicly presented to Gen. Dodge, who accepted it in the following let- 
ter, which, though at a late day, we place on record for its historical value: 

CoLonEL LOVELAND AND GENTLEMEN :—I cannot say that 
your magnificent and appropriate gift is a surprise, as I have 
had to be with it and watch its growth from the beginning, 
but your generous act when first made known to me aston- 
ished me, as I had not thought after that cold, windy day in 
April that you would be anxious to pass it down to history, 
and while I fully appreciate the high compliment you pay 
me, I also appreciate that it is to commemorate a great event 
that is to live in the history and records of this city and 
country. 

When the city selected me to organize and command the 
parade that was to notify the world of the completion of the 
Grant Monument, I was certainly surprised, as it was fur- 
thest from my thoughts, but I appreciated most fully the 
great honor and determined to give the city no cause to re- 
gret their confidence in me. It also gave me one more op- 
portunity to honor that great soldier and statesman, who gave 
me every promotion in rank and command after I came under 
his orders, until he raised me to the highest rank and com- 
mand in the army, and at the close of the war had selected 
me for a high rank in the Regular Army, which I could not 
accept, and in civil life after the war he was, if possible, more 
generous and complimentary in selecting me for distin- 
guished positions which I could only partially accept. 
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I therefore threw aside my work for two months and de- 
voted my time to the organization of the parade, Experience 
had taught us how to make it successful, and I immediately 


called around me experienced officers of the army, navy, vol- 


unteers and prominent citizens as a working staff, and we sat 
down to a problem, which in its logistics was a difficult one. 
The column in its line of march doubled upon itself. In its 
formation and march it cut all the lines of travel that were 
to take a million people to the ground, and in passing around 
the monument we were in a cul-de-sac that the simplest ob- 


struction would have been fatal to the success of the parade. 


This staff gave their time and labor without any cost to the 
city, working from morning until midnight. Very few know 
the amount of labor it requires to successfully organize and 
move the units that compose a parade of 60,000 people gath- 
ered from all over the country, concentrated, marched before 
two reviewing officers and dispatched to their homes within 
twelve hours, making their time throughout the entire route 
to the moment, without a hitch, accident or delay. 

When we first considered the plan of handling two land 
and one naval parade, and bring all to their destination at 
the appointed moment, I desired to move the Presidential 
parade over a different route from that the main column was 
to take, and suggested Twenty-fourth street and Eighth ave- 
nue, but our chief, the Mayor, said ‘“‘No,” they must take in the 
best part of the city, so I tried it up Broadway, but found that 
route would stop our best lines of communication one hour. 
I was, therefore, forced to pass it over our main route at the 
hour of the assembling of our main column, knowing any, 


hitch would be disastrous to the successful concentration and 


movement of the main column. I looked for a soldier who 
could move the President and diplomats on the moment, and 
selected General Butterfield, and his great success is known 
to you all. The naval parade was organized just as ably un- 
der the direction of my naval aide, Captain Chester, and we 
were fortunate in having in command of that parade Admi- 
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ral Gherardi, whose experience made it easy for him to fit 
the movement of the naval and marine columns to ours, which 
was done promptly and successfully. The Division Com- 
manders of the land parade were distinguished officers of the 
army and prominent citizens, all experienced, therefore I 
knew the column once formed and moved promptly, would 
reach its destination on time and in accordance with orders. 

There is no doubt but that your work was appreciated by 
the city and all the military and civic organizations compos- 
ing the columns, as there has been one unanimous commenda- 
tion of it. Many applications have come to me since for 
copies of our orders and methods of organization, even from 
foreign countries. No doubt the terrible day added to our 
credit, as those who stood for so many hours in the cold sup- 
posed that we suffered as they did. 

My first experiences in the war taught me the value of a 
staff. At first they were thought to be more of an ornament 
than for use, and the general idea was that if an officer could 
obtain a staff detail he had a safe and easy place, but it was. 
not long before it was found that a good staff officer had no 
rest; he had to eat and sleep wherever he could get a 
chance; that it was easy to shift to his shoulders any fault, 
and very hard to give him proper credit and reward, and in 
the latter part of the war the staff and staff departments 
came to the front, taking their proper place in the service. I 
was one of the officers who had the reputation of keeping a 
staff busy, and one who was always asking for educated, ex- 
perienced officers of the staff. In fact, I think the only per- 
sonal requests that I made were for the detailing of officers 
to my staff who were well known for experience and effi- 
ciency. I was fortunate in having an able staff in all the 
commands I held, and as I left one command to go to an- 
other, one of my greatest regrets was that I had to part with 
my military family, and it is one of the greatest pleasures of 
my life since the war that the officers who served with me 
on my staff, notwithstanding the merciless way in which I 
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used them, always came to see me and have a place for me 
in their lives and hearts, and it is also one of my greatest 
pleasures, whenever I have the opportunity, to give due 
credit to the work of the staff and staff departments in the 
war. 

Our success in this parade is due to the efficient work of 
my staff and division commanders. My staff were all expe- 
rienced in their duties and carefully selected for their adap- 
tability for the details, and the military family that handled 
this parade, although they were together only two months, 
formed friendships that will continue during our lives. I 
was greatly gratified on the day of the parade to hear the 
reports of the chiefs who handled the parade, of the interest 
and esprit de corps of the gentlemen who volunteered for 
that day’s hard work, and I have often been complimented 
for their efficiency and appearance, and it is not necessary 
for me to say to them that I most fully appreciate their work. 

There is no doubt that every staff officer was impressed 
on the day of the parade with the efficiency shown by the 
different city departments in the way they had prepared mat- 
ters to make sure our success. My two months’ experience 
with the Mayor and his chiefs of departments caused me to 
have great respect for the business way in which they han- 
dled their work. This was especially the case with the police 
department. We all saw with what ability they controlled 
the crowds and with what efficiency they responded to all the 
requests of the staff, and it was a great satisfaction to me to 
give such testimony and credit to their arduous work. 

It seems to me the artist has made a remarkable success 
of your commission. If the unanimous approval of all who 
have seen it is to be taken, he must justly be proud of his 
work. I, myself, consider it a very great painting and a 


great success. 


But how can I in words extend to you my appreciation 
of the great compliment you pay me in presenting me with 
this commemorative painting? I shall hold it as a memento 
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of that great event, and shall endeavor to place it where it 
can always be seen and to have made known what it represents. 
At one time General Sherman was traveling with me over 
the state of Ohio, and at every station people crowded to see 
him and pay him honor. He said to me that he evidently 
did not appreciate the importance of the work he had done 
nor look upon it as the people did, and that the great love 
and many kindnesses he had received since the war were 
very impressive to him; and as he grew older he appreciated 
them more and more. He said that the enthusiasm and praise 
that were given during the war, in the bustle and cruelty of 
great campaigns and battles, did not carry to him the full ap- 
preciation of the feelings of the people. But now, so many 
years after the war, the great love the people seem to have 
for those who were successful in the war, or had accom- 
plished great success, seemed to grow as time passed by, and 
it was hard for him to give the proper and heartfelt acknowl- 
edgement that such demonstrations required, and I can ap- 
preciate more fully now than I did then the truth of his sen- 
timents, and I lack more than ever he did the ability and 
language to convey to you my thoughts and my feelings. I 
can only say that I thank you with all my heart. 
GRENVILLE M. Dopae. 
Army and Navy Club, Dec. 11, 1897. 


Lanp Saves av Burtiyeron.—The public sale of goy- 
ernment lands advertised to commence at this place on Mon- 
day, 12th instant, closed on Thursday last. There was no 
opposition bidding and everything passed off peaceably, and 
to the high satisfaction of all concerned. There were sev- 
eral tracts passed over without being bid upon, the claimants 
being unable to enter them. The amount of money received 
in the ten day’s sale is $83,397.38.—Hawk-Eye, Oct. 24, 1840. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


FOUNDING THE NEW CAPITOL. 


In the leading article of the present number of THE AN- 
wats, Hon. John A. Kasson gives a very full account of the 
struggle which ended in the passage of the bill providing for 
the erection of the new Capitol of Iowa. To those who for 
sixteen years have looked upon this edifice as one of the 
proudest and solidest things in the State—which, indeed, 
must have been provided for by universal acclaim—it will 
read strangely that its erection was fought with rancorous 
bitterness from the outset, and that success at last depended 
upon the narrow margin of but two votes! Mr. Kasson 
speaks from the fullest knowledge, for he was in the great 
contest from the start to the finish. Indeed, he was elected 
to the Iowa House of Representatives for three successive 
terms, as the chosen leader in this contest. As a matter of 
course everybody in the capital county favored the project, 
but its support was by no means local. There were people 
in all parts of the State, in every community, who realized 
the necessity of providing a new building. _ How the con- 
test began, how it was conducted, and how it ended, Mr. 
Kasson sets forth with graphic pen. But he scarcely por- 
trays the deep and implacable hostility with which the mea- 
sure was treated in some quarters. It was assailed as a piece 
of jobbery initiated by speculators, and it was claimed 
that no necessity existed for such a building. “Its space 
will not be needed for a hundred years,” shouted the oppo- 
sition. (But the reader will bear in mind that the new 
Capitol was first occupied early in 1884, and that it has been 
uncomfortably crowded the past three years). Again, the 
State was said to be in such distressful financial condition 
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that this undertaking would be burdensome to the people. 
Our State was alleged to be ‘full of barefooted women and 
barefooted children,” and the expenditure was denounced as 
nothing less than criminal. This same statement was made 
in 1860 at the time of the heroic effort to found our first 
Hospital for the Insane, at Mount Pleasant. It has been 
heard on more than one occasion since. Often in the past, 
when it has been sought to throttle some great public enter- 
prise demanded by the necessities or best interests of the 
State, this false and foolish cry has been raised. We have 
been compelled to hear a great deal about these hordes of 
unfortunate people. That such a class has existed within 
the borders of productive and prosperous Iowa is purely 
a myth and always was. Happily, while so loudly pro- 
claimed, this cry has not availed to stay the progress 
which the closing and the coming century demand from our 
great State. Public institutions have arisen where they were 
needed and such will be the record of the years to come. 

All who read Mr. Kasson’s history of this great fight will 
award him the highest praise for the manner in which he 
conducted it. He worked with unbounded activity, but with 
unruffled temper, and a degree of prudence and judgment 
which won the heartiest approval throughout the State. We 
deem it well to place this paper among our permanent 
records, that future generations may have some knowledge 
of the cost of one of the proudest steps in the history and 
progress of Iowa. 


STATUES OF GRIMES AND HARLAN. 


Readers of Tur AnNnats will no doubt remember that the 
old Hall of Representatives in the capitol at Washington is 
now used as a Hall of Statuary. Under the law each state is 
entitled to place therein the statues of two of its representative 
men, to be selected by its own authorities, Many of the 
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states—including Wisconsin, Rhode Island and Delaware— 
have complied with this regulation, in whole or in part, but 
Towa has never had any representation in the national pan- 
theon. The recent lamented death of Senator James Harlan 
has brought the subject up for consideration, and many of 
his friends are urging that his statue should be placed there 
as soon as practicable. We are of the opinion, however, that a 
better plan would be to provide for the statues of both James 
W. Grimes and James Harlan. They occupied high places 
and were an honor to the State and to the country in a time 
of great national peril. Certainly, if there were any “giants 
in those days” they were among the foremost. It would 
take at least two or three years to secure these statues and 
place them in the National Capitol. They could be made 
either of marble or bronze. It occurs to the writer, however, 
that bronze would be the better material, and that while pro- 
vision should be made for placing them in the Hall of Statu- 
ary, copies could be cast at a great reduction of expense for 
the State Capitol. It is also quite probable that Burlington 
—or Philip M. Crapo, of that city—would purchase a copy 
of each. ‘To the suggestion that one should be provided by 
this legislature and one in the future, it may be replied that 


the expense, if that question is raised, need not be incurred 
in any one year, but can be apportioned to two or three 
years. Our great military heroes have been honored in con- 
nection with the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument at the Cap- 
itol, and it would seem to be but justice that the next statues 
to be provided at the public expense should be those of 
statesmen. The finest work of art now in possession of the 
State is a superb oil portrait of War Governor Kirkwood, 
painted by our greatest artist, by order of the 24th General 
Assembly. Possibly some farther memorial may in justice 
to his memory be provided in the future. But the names of 
the two great Senators of the period of the Civil War should 
go together, if it is contemplated that Lowa shall be repre- 
sented in the National Hall of Statuary. There can be no 
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good reason for waiting another year in seriously considering 
this subject. The people of Iowa, we feel certain, will heart- 
ily commend such an undertaking by the 28th General As- 


sembly. 


LINCOLN-GRIMES CORRESPONDENCE. 


George Bancroft in his Memorial Address before Con- 
gress delivered in the House of Representatives, February 
12, 1866, upon the fifty-seventh anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, characterized Mr. Lincoln’s habits of mind 
as “those of meditation and inward thought.” ‘He never 
sought,” said Mr. Bancroft, ‘to electrify the community by 
taking an advanced position with a banner of opinion, but 
rather studied to move forward compactly, exposing no de- 
tachment in front or rear; so that the course of his adminis- 
tration might have been explained as the calculating policy 
of a shrewd and watchful politician, had there not been seen 
behind it a fixedness of principle which from the first de- 
termined his purpose, and grew more intense every year.” 

This characterization of Mr. Lincoln is justified by his 
letters to Mr. Grimes in 1856-7, which are published in the 
“Life of James W. Grimes,” by Rev. Dr. William Salter of 
Burlington, Iowa, and by the following letter which was pre- 
served by the late Governor Kirkwood. 

Prefixed to the letter was a copy of an Act of Congress, 
approved March 8, 1863, “To regulate the duties of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives in preparing for the 
organization of the House.” <A form of certificate by the 
Governor of the State for the regularly elected members of 
the House of Representatives for the Thirty-eighth Congress 
was appended, 

Exrcurive Mansion, Wasnineton, D. C., Oct. 29, 1863. 
Hon. James W. Grimes: 


My Dear Six.—The above Act of Congress was passed, as I suppose, for 
the purpose of shutting out improper applicants for seats in the House of 
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Representatives; and I fear that there is some danger that it will be used 
to shut out proper ones. Iowa, having an entire Union delegation, will be 
one of the States the attempt will be made upon, if upon any. The Goy- 
ernor doubtless has made out the certificates, and they are already 
in the hands of the members. I suggest that they come on with them; 
but that, for greater caution, you, and perhaps Mr. Harlan with you, con- 
sult with the Governor, and have an additional set made out according to 
the form on the other half of this sheet; and still another set, if you can, by 
studying the law, think of a form that in your judgment promises addi- 
tional security, and quietly bring the whole on with you, to be used in 
case of necessity. Let what you do be kept still. 
Yours truly, 
A. Linooun. 


SENATOR Grimes TO GoverNoR KinKwoop. 
(Private.) 
Buruineton, Nov. 3d, 1863. 
Dr. Gov.—The enclosed letter from the President will sufficiently ex- 
plain itself. Will you be good enough to cause duplicate credentials to be 
made for each of our representatives in Congress and be forwarded to me. 
I leave for the East two weeks from to-day not going direct to Washing- 
ton. The credentials will follow me if sent to me here. I had hoped to 
see you before I left. Yours truly, 
J. W. Grimes. 
Would it not be well to send two extra sets of credentials, one includ- 
ing all the members from the State as in the accompanying form, and one 
for each member separately. G. 


THE DEATH OF SENATOR HARLAN. 


This widely lamented event occurred at his home in Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, October 5, 1899. The last public appear- 
ance of the illustrious statesman at the State Capital was at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Iowa Historical Build- 
ing, on the 17th of May preceding his death, upon which oc- 
casion he acted as President of the Day. His remarks upon 
taking the chair, together with his engraved portrait and a 
biographical sketch of the man, appeared in THE ANNALS for 
July, 1899. (See pp. 87, 88, 89, 148 and 149, of the cur- 
rent volume). A more extended notice of his life and pub- 
lic services we understand to be under consideration by his 
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friends. Gov. Leslie M. Shaw officially announced this sad 
event to the people of Iowa in the following Proclamation: 


STATE OF IOWA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. BY THE GOVERNOR. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


It is painfully incumbent on the Governor of the State to make formal 
announcement of the death of the Honorable James Harlan, at his home in 
the city of Mount Pleasant, which event occurred at nine o’clock and 
thirty-five minutes on the morning of Thursday, October 5, A. D. 1899. 
Thus has passed from earth one of the really great men of the nation. 
Born on the 26th day of August, 1820, he had completed nearly fourscore 
years—years of usefulness, in which he had done the nation high service 
and reflected luster on the State of his adoption. He represented Iowa in 
the Senate of the United States during the most critical period in the his- 
tory of the republic, when great armies were striving to subvert it, and when 
not only valor and efficiency in the field, but the highest character of 
statesmanship in council, was needed. It was here that the greatness of 
the man was made apparent, and where he rendered service of momentous 
value to the nation. 

Mr. Harlan was a resident of Iowa during all the years of herstatehood, 
having come to the Territory just before the admission into the Union. 
In the year 1847 he was chosen by the people of the infant State her first 
superintendent of public instruction, and, although it was subsequently 
judicially determined that the election was premature, yet he discharged 
the duties of the office for several months, long enough to impart tone and 
vigor to the embryo school system of Iowa. Retiring from that office, he 
continued to be engaged in educational work, being at one time at the 
head of a college at Iowa City, which was the predecessor of the State Uni- 
versity; and he was subsequently connected with the Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, of which institution he also became president. 

In 1855 he was elected to the Senate of the United States. Entering 
that body in December of that year, he became associated with many of 
the leading men of the country of the period immediately preceding the 
Civil War. It was his fortune to survive every other person who was a 
member of the Senate when he entered it. He was twice re-elected to that 
body. He was, moreover, the last person selected by President Lincoln 
for a seat in his cabinet, which, however, he did not enter until after the 
death of the President. 

Leaving the Senate in 1873, Mr. Harlan has since then, with the excep- 
tion of a few years’ service in an important government position, lived in 
dignified retirement at the city which has been his home for nearly fifty 
years. Yet he was ever in the hearts of the people, and the memory of his 
worth and usefulness will be perpetuated in the State which he so much 
honored. 

A good man has gone; one who worthily served God and his fellow- 
men; one who was a pillar in the church as well as in the State. 
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In reverent regard for the memory of this departed statesman, I direct 
that flags on all public buildings be placed at half-mast until after the 
funeral; and would suggest that the school]houses throughout the State dis- 
play a similar token of mourning in honor of the first official head of the 
educational forces of Iowa. 

In Testimony Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 


[sEAL] and caused to be affixed the great seal of the 
State, this sixth day of October, A. D. 1899. 
By the Governor: LESLIE M. SHAW. 
G. L. DOBSON, 


Secretary of State. 


THE GENESIS OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


The apparent success of the measure adopted by the Twenty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly, of placing all the institutions of the State, except those 
which are purely educational, under the control of a single board, consist- 
ing of three members, justifies a glance at the preliminary history leading 
up to the establishment of this board, a measure which completely revolu- 
tionized institutional management in this State. 

The mode of governing our State institutions through boards each in- 
dependent of the other, and subject only to the General Assembly, pre- 
vailed from the first. Even the penitentiary at Fort Madison was at one 
time supervised by a board of inspectors, This board was abolished in 
1860, and the management of the prison intrusted to the warden, subject 
to supervision by the Governor, who might remove the warden for cause, 
although he had nothing to do with the appointment of that officer, except 
in case of a vacancy. 

The first thought in respect of supervision of the institutions, by other 
than their separate controlling bodies, was that a board should be estab- 
lished which should have authority to inspect at pleasure the several in- 
stitutions, and supervise their management without, however, authority 
over them. The first step in that direction may be found in the act 
passed by the Fourteenth General Assembly in 1872, providing for the 
appointment of a committee to visit the hospitals for the insane, with 
power to hear complaints, administer oaths, and even to discharge em- 
ployees or attendents who should be found to merit it. On this com- 
mittee Governor Carpenter appointed ex-Governor Ralph P. Lowe of 
Keokuk, Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin of Burlington, and Dr. Luther L. Pease of 
Mount Vernon. It was an admirably selected committee, and its members 
entered upon the discharge of their duties with zeal and earnestness. The 
superintendent of the hospital at Mount Pleasant was very indignant be- 
cause of the enactment of such a law; and, although kindly and courteous- 
ly treated by the committee, he made a virulent attack on it, or, rather on 
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the law authorizing its work, speaking of it in his next report to the board, 
as an act which warranted concerning it such expressions as these quoted 
by him from others: “A calamity that has come to the insane of Iowa,” a 
“most absurd and wicked law,” “an absurdly ignorant and villainous en- 
actment,” “the most absurd lunacy legislation which has, perhaps, ever 
been heard of.” These remarks (which appear to have been mainly ut- 
tered at a meeting of superintendents of hospitals for the insane), appear- 
ing in an official report addressed to himself, elicited from Governor Car- 
penter a criticism, or rather an excoriation, which was one of the severest 
any Governor of Iowa has put into an official paper. He said: 


That the evils which were anticipated as an effect of this law have not followed, 
so far as the experiment has been tried, is proven by the fact that the percentage 
of cures and of cases improved in the Mount Pleasant hospital has been as large dur- 
ing the past two years as ever before in the history of this or other hospitals. It is 
not strange that a convention composed entirely of superintendents, jealous of their 
powers, and engaged in the innocent amusement of **mutual admiration,” should 
have flattered the professional vanity of each other by criticising with coarse epi- 
thets a law and a legislature that constituted a tribunal with the powers and duties 
of this committee; but that one of these gentlemen should, months after the ebulli- 
tion of the occasion might be supposed to have cooled to a better reason, introduce 
epithets which were thrown out in extemporaneous and self-glorifying speeches into 
a grave report to a legislature, is another evidence of the evil effects of many years 
of unrestrained power over those incapable of self-direction, even upon a cultivated 
mind. This committee will have proved itself of great utility if it accomplish no 
other good than to rid the State for the future of such arrogance. 


The severity of this rebuke was intensified by the fact that it came 
from one of the most mild-mannered of men. As intimated, the superin- 
tendent left the State; but the statute which so aroused his ire was not 
sufficiently repulsive to him, although it remained entirely unchanged, to 
prevent his returning to the superintendency of the hospital several years 
afterwards, and resuming its superintendency. 


In his retiring message to the Sixteenth General Assembly, Governor 


Carpenter, referring again to the Visiting Commitee, thus commented on 
its work: 


The committee have gone thoroughly, intelligently, and conscientiously over the 
ground connected with their duties, and have made a report which should be read by 
every citizen and thoroughly studied by every legislator. Without summarizing its 
facts or its arguments I refer the entire document to your careful consideration. It 
has cost time, thought, correspondence, and careful investigation, and should receive. 
merited attention. 

And here it is proper for me to say that in my jadeesens the duties of this commit- 
tee, with such additional members as may be thought wise, should be widened to 
something in the nature of a permanent BoARD OF CHARITIES, having a limited 
supervision of all benevolent, reformatory, and penal institutions in the State, to in- 
clude also in the scope of its duties the examination ard suggestion of improvements 
in the jails and poor-houses of the counties. The reasons ehinh might be adduced to 
enforce this su ‘gestion are numerous and unanswerable. At present, boards of 
trustees of the different institutions are likely to have their judgments colored, as to 
the needs of the institutions they are set to supervise, by the local feeling of the town 
in which it may be located. But this committee, looking over the whole field, could 
impartially determine the relative appropriations which should be made to each. It 
would be a standing committee to examine and adjust any complaints of mismanage- 
pe) Wa Ne? — aseine should od eves to conform more nearly to mod- 

8, this board could supervise the classification i icati 

and ee preeers ee Governor fit subjects for clemency. and oneains, Ra Mea Gag 

annot enlarge upon matters which will suggest themselves to the legi s 
I a led, however, to remark that the committee could consider and pai erage =! 
4 parties: coat and style of buildings which would be most economical and best 
adapte a the purposes of these several institutions. I have long entertained the 
Sapa pr ler ang bagged intended for ornament as well as utility, or 
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hinted at the possible advantages of this committee. Should these suggestions be 
deemed worthy of consideration the details of its organization must be matured by 
the General Assembly. 

_ Thus was made the first reeommendation towards a board which should 
have any sort of supervision over all the institutions. The plan had al- 
ready been tried in some of the other states, and is believed to be yet in 
vogue whereyer it has been adopted. The proposed board of charities. 
was, it will be noted, to be only an advisory body, which it was expected 
would not only make suitable suggestions to the governing boards, but 
would so inform itself as to the needs of the several institutions as to be 
able to make intelligent recommendations to the General Assembly such 
as that body would be likely to heed. Senators Elias Jessup of Hardin, 
and John 8. Woolson of Henry, each introduced bills to carry out this 
recommendation. These bills were consolidated into.one, which passed 
the senate 30 to 18; but no action was taken in the house. 

Governor Newbold, who acted as governor after the retirement of Govy- 
ernor Kirkwood to enter the U. 8S. Senate, made like recommendation to 
the Seventeenth General Assembly, as follows: 

The visiting committee continues its quiet but effective supervision, and during 
the past year has had occasion to do important service in clearing one of the hospitals 
from some very unjust but widely believed charges of the gravest character, mnvolv- 
ing if true the grossest turpitude on the part of those connected with the institution. 
The good effect of this committee’s labors, in rectifying improprieties, allaying un- 
founded suspicions, and inspiring deserved confidence in the management of our hos- 
pitals, induces me to recommend that its jurisdiction be extended to all the benevo- 
Jent and reformatory institutions, or that a board be created for that purpose, 

In January, 1878, Honorable John H. Gear became Governor. Thatstates- 
man’s lifetime habit of acute observation led him, after visiting some of 
the institutions, to believe that something more radical was needed than 
the creation of a new supervisory board; and it was not long before he in- 
terested the members of the General Assembly in the project. Meantime, 
however, a special committee had been appointed to consider Goy- 
ernor Newbold’s recommendation, which committee, through its chair- 
man, Hon. Gamaliel Jaqua of Tama county, presented, February 23, a bill 
“to ereate a state board of charities.” On the 20th of March the bill was 
taken up and referred to a special committee, on which, besides Hon. 
Thomas Updegraff of Clayton as chairman,and Mr. Jaqua, were Hon. Nor- 
man B. Holbrook of Iowa, Hon. John H. King of Hampton, and Hon. 
Smith H. Mallory of Lucas. This committee on the following day reported 
a substitute in which were embodied the ideas of Governor Gear on the | 
subject. It established a board of managers, consisting of three persons, 
to be appointed by the Governor and the Executive Council, which board 
were to have supervision of all the State’s institutions, except the univer- 
sity, the penitentiaries, and the reform schoo!. Each manager was to have 
a salary of $1,500a year, which amount the house repeatedly refused to: 
change, although repeated attempts were made both to raise and to lower 
it. The bill was amended before it passed so as to place the penitentiaries 
under the control of the board. The bill passed the house the same day by 
a vote of 64 to 29. That there was no party issue raised on the billis seen 
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by the manner in which the several parties divided, thus: Republicans— 
aye 48, no 21: Democrats—aye 15, no 6; Greenbackers—aye 1, no 2. 

When the bill reached the senate, March 23, its title had been changed 
so as to read “A bill for an act to create a board of control for certain 
State institutions.” It was taken up the same day. A motion by Hon. 
Moses A. McCoid of Jefferson county, to postpone indefinitely, was lost, 
20 to 24. It was here amended by striking from the bill the provisions re- 
garding the agricultural college and the normal school. An attempt to 
order the bill to a third reading immediately was defeated, the vote stand- 
ing 30 to 18, not two-thirds. The bill was then ordered to a third reading 
“to-morrow;” but it happened that “to-morrow” was the final day for ad- 
journment, and the bill was not reached. The vote on ordering it toa 
third reading may therefore be taken as a test of the strength of the bill 
in the senate. It was as follows: 

Yeas—Delos Arnold of Marshall, Samuel L. Bestow of Lucas, Wm. W. 
Blackman of Mitchell, Henry C. Carr of Cedar, Daniel D. Chase of Hamil- 
ton, Henry L. Dashiel of Monroe, Stephen L. Dows of Linn, Lemuel Dwelle 
of Worth, Augustin W. Ford of Harrison, Eldin J. Harstshorn of Palo Alto, 
Alfred Hebard of Montgomery, Martin N. Johnson of Winneshiek, Samuel 
H. Kinne of Allamakee, Albert H. Lawrence of Plymouth, Philip W. Lew- 
ellen of Page, John L. McCormack of Marion, Gregg A. Madson of Wapello, 
Samuel D. Nichols of Guthrie, John Patterson of Des Moines, John J. Rus- 
sell, of Greene, John T. Stoneman of Clayton, Fred Teale of Decatur, 
Robert C. Webb of Polk, George F. Wright of Pottawattamie, and Lafay- 
ette Young of Cass—25. 

Noes—Ezekiel Clark of Johnson, William A. Foster of Scott, William 
H. Gallup of Story, Thomas R. Gilmore of Mahaska, William Graham of 
Warren, Moses M. Ham of Dubuque, Thomas Hanna of Museatine, Merritt’ 
W. Harmon of Buchanan, Sanford Harned of Keokuk, Aaron Kimball of 
Howard, William Larrabee of Fayette, Moses A. McCoid of Jefferson, Wil- 
liam A. Maginnis of Jackson, Nathaniel A. Merrell of Clinton, John Meyer 
of Jasper, Joshua Miller of Appanoose, John N. W. Rumple of Iowa, James 
M. Shelley of Lee, William Wilson cf Washington, Horatio A. Wonn of 
Davis, and John §. Woolson, of Henry—21. 

Of the yeas four, and the nays seven, were Democrats. 

Thus narrowly was prevented the establishment, twenty years earlier 
than the final consummation, of the board of control. 


In his message to the Eighteenth General Assembly, Governor Gear, 
recurring to the subject, said: 


How best to manage educational, charitable, and penal institutions b 
; ‘ional, ‘able, st s has 
ooh erga tg and engaged the thoughts of many of the best minds and take 
. s a the day. The result has been, in most cases, to create additional supervisory 
oards, such as “Boards of Charities,” ‘Commissioners,’ etc., all of which are ex- 
Ree. eat pepe prepa burdens on the taxpayers. : 
¢ mination of the workings of the system, I am clear in t ini in- 
stead of increasing supervising boards, the best thing to do, in pid irssitetong SEE: 
sik 2 ge and economy, would be to reduce the number of boards. 
Poe, t) pamosytany institutions of the State were placed under one “Board of 
read consisting of three members, who should be paid a fair salary and actual 
expenses, and be compelled to give their whole attention to the institutions, 
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Tam satisfied, from my two years’ observation and experience, that it would be found 
to work to the advantage of both the State and the institutions, 

The Normal school should be placed in charge of the Regents of the University. 
The Agricultural College, being an institution of peculiar character, should be left 
asitis. The Reform School, being to a degree penal, should be placed under the 
supervision of the Executive, as are the penitentiaries. By adopting this system, 
there would be secured direct responsibility, simplicity of administration, and the 
elimination of influences which must necessarily grow up, owing to the fact that the 
various eleemosynary institutions are scattered around the State, instead of all being 
located at one place, which should have been the policy from the first. The purchase 
of supplies. such as fuel, groceries, ete , in large quantities by public bids, would be 
made at the minimum market rates; the keeping of the books of the institutions in 
a uniform simple manner, would work results which would in their economy save 
thousands of dollars annually to the State, and at the same time be beneficial to the 
institutions. The proposition is further commended by the additional fact that 
there would be but three boards with which to make settlements in place of ten 
which we have under the present system. 

Hon. John H. King introduced in the house, in 1880, a bill for the crea- 
tion of a board of control, which was reported from the committee without 
recommendation, and no action appears to have been taken on the mea- 
sure. 

Governor Sherman, who succeeded, renewed the recommendation for a 
board of charities, expressing himself as firmly in fayor of the separate 
board system, but urging the establishment of what he denominated a State 
supervisory board. repeating the recommendation in both his messages to 
the General Assembly. Governor Sherman was enthusiastically in favor 
of this mode of supervision. 

The next recommendation came from Governor Boies to the legislature 
of 1892, which was to the effect that a board to control all the institutions 
should be established, or a supervisory board with extensive powers. Two 
years later, he renewed the former recommendation, emphasizing it. At- 
tempts were made in the legislature, at different times, to enact a board 
of control law, but the time had not come for it. nor did it come until the 
legislature had before it the report of the committee appointed by the 
Twenty-sixth General Assembly to investigate the workings of the several 
institutions. That report settled the matter, and the measure got a de- 


cided majority in each of the houses. 


IOWA IN THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


The following “points of history” relating to this subject 
were compiled by Mr. E. L. Sabin, from the newspapers of 
that period on file in the Historical Department: 


When, in the spring of 1846, war between the United States and Mexico 
broke out, Iowa Territory was on the eve of becoming a State. James 
Clarke was Governor. - 

With the beginning of war, the President was authorized by Congress 
to call for 50,000 volunteers. When he did this he asked for a regiment 
from Iowa Territory. } 

June 1, 1846, Governor Clarke, from the executive office at Burlington, 
issued a proclamation to Iowa people. stating thata regiment of volunteers 
was wanted. This proclamation is to be found in the papers of that pe- 
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riod; among others in The Bloomington Herald. Bloomington is now Mus- 
catine. 

The Territory was aflame with excitement, and in Bloomington a mass 
meeting was held, at which resolutions supporting the government were 
adopted. A patriotic song is published in one of the June issucs of The 
Herald. 

On June 26, The Herald states that already twelve companies have been 
raised—two in Des Moines county, two in Van Buren, two in Lee, one in 
Muscatine, one in Louisa, one in Washington, one in Dubuque, one in 
Johnson, and one in Linn. Only ten companies were wanted. The Herald 
remarks that probably the first ten applications will be the ones granted. 

There, so far as The Herald appears to show, the record of the twelve 
companies ends. Reasonably careful investigation of the data of the times 
does not throw any further light on the subject. 

Niles’ Register for 1846 says that Governor Clarke offered, or at least 
paid a visit for the purpose of offering, the command of “the Iowa regi- 
ment” to Ex-Governor John Chambers, but that the former Territorial 
executive was too feeble to accept. This seems to be the only mention 
Niles’ Register makes of “the Iowa Regiment.” 

However, Niles’ Register of about this time says that an independent 
company of volunteers has been mustered in at Fort Atkinson, Iowa Ter- 
ritory, and will probably be stationed there» This company roll is 
given in the first volume of The Historical Record (Iowa City, 1885). The 
company was mustered in July 16, 1847, having enlisted, like a regiment, 
for twelve months unless sooner discharged. 

The names of the organizations of troops that took part in the opera- 
tions on Mexican soil, and published in one of the histories of the war, in 
the library of the State Historical Department, have no representation 
from Iowa, save the Mormon Battalion, and Company K of the Fifteenth 
United States Infantry. 

While the Mormons were crossing the Territory, Capt. James Allen, of 
the First Dragoons, was sent by the government to enlist a battalion from 
them. He appeared at Mt. Pisgah, a Mormon station, in June, 1846. 
From there he went to the site of the present city of Council Bluffs. Hay- 
ing conferred with the Mormon leaders, he not only secured their consent: 
to the enlistment, but obtained even a warning from Brigham Young to 
the Saints, that if they desired to worship God as they pleased, they must 
furnish a battalion for the war. 

_ Five hundred men were speedily enrolled, and July 20, they left the 
Missouri river for Fort Leavenworth. This Mormon battalion did good 
work in the war. 

The Fifteenth United States Infantry was recruited from the Central 
United States. Ohio furnished six companies, Michigan two, Wisconsin 
one, Iowa one. The Iowa Company was Co. K. Edwin Guthrie of Fort 
Madison was its Captain. Isaac Griffith—“Old Churubusco”’—lately of 
Des Moines, but then of Fort Madison, was a sergeant. The company re- 
ported at Vera Cruz, July 10, 1847, and served in a number of engage- 
ments. Capt. Guthrie died from wounds received. Fredrick D. Mills, of 
fen Attonto Jasintes Aerleo, Ages 00; 1BEtoe eegee Ai an 
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These queries now naturally arise: What became of the twelve com- 


panies that rushed to form the regiment asked by th i . 
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The regiment was never organized. The following letter 
from the then Secretary of War shows that the Iowa volun- 
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teers, like those of these later times, were eager to be organ- 
ized and go to the front, but that they were not needed. 
Iowa had then but a small population, and doubtless Capt. 
Guthrie’s company was its full quota: 


: War DEPARTMENT, WasHiInGToN, Nov. 25, 1846. 
His Excellency James Clarke, Governor of Iowa, Burlington, Iowa: 

S1r:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s 
letter of the 19th instant, stating that the regiment of Iowa volunteers are 
anxious to be called into active service, and to inform you that their pa- 
triotic wishes cannot now be gratified consistently with the claims of other 
States. Very respectfully, your Obt. Servt., 

W. L. Maroy, 
Secretary of War. 


Part of the Mormon battalion was mustered out at Los 
Angeles, California, in July, 1847, and the remainder at San 
Diego the following March. This battalion never took part 
in any battle. The record of its losses shows but nine 
deaths, under the heading—‘‘Ordinary’’—something quite 
unusual with a body of men on such along march. It isa 
matter of regret that the letters of Gov. Clarke have not yet 
been found in the War Department. U.S. Senator John H. 
Gear has lately asked that careful search be made for them. 


THE DEATH OF DR. ELLIOTT COUES. 


This widely known author died at the hospital of the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore on Christmas day, 1899. He was widely known as 
a general naturalist, but his most distinguishing works were in the direc- 
tion of ornithology. The most important was “The Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds,” an elaborate work which has passed through several editions 
and is still in demand. His “Birds of the Northwest” and “Birds of the 
Colorado Valley” come next inimportance. The cyclopedias givea list of 
thirteen important works of which he was the.author, in addition to several 
hundred monographs and scientific papers. For a time he edited the 
zoological department of the American Naturalist, and was also connected 
with several other natural history periodicals. He was the compiler of the 
natural history definitions in “The Century Dictionary,” a work which em- 
ployed his time for several years. He had also edited editions of the 
travels of Lewis and Clark, Gen. Pike, and several other western explor- 
ers. He had taken an especial interest in this magazine and intended to 
write for it an article on the origin and meaning of the word “Iowa.” In ed- 
iting the books of travel he journeyed up both the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, making a careful examination of the regions traversed by the early 
explorers. He told the writer of these lines that he could locate every 
camp made by Lewis and Clark and Pike. He was a man of the most ex- 
tensive learning, not only in the direction of natural history, but also in 
languages and general literature. His death at the early age of 57 isa dis- 
tinct loss to scientific and historical literature. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Anvin SAUNDERS was born at Flemingsburg, Kentucky, July 12, 1817; 
he died at Omaha, Nebraska, November 1, 1899. His family were origin- 
ally from Virginia, but settled in Kentucky where they remained until 1829, 
when they removed to the vicinity of Springfield, Illinois. Alvin’s father 
was a farmer, and the son enjoyed only the limited advantages of educa- 
tion at that day afforded by the common schools. In his case _this 
amounted to but three months each winter. His father “gave him his time” 
at the age of nineteen years, when he struck out for himself. Coming to 
Mt. Pleasant, Henry county, in 1836, he became one of the pioneer settlers 
of that “Athens of Iowa.” He engaged in merchandizing and banking 
with his brother, Presley Saunders. This firm was successful in business 
and enjoyed a high reputation in that part of the State. Three years after 
he settled in Mt. Pleasant he received a commission from President Van 
Buren as postmaster of that town, in which position he served seven years. 
In 1846 he became a member of the convention which framed the constitu- 
tion under which Iowa was admitted to the Union. From that time he was 
one of the leading men of lowa—one of its honored and best known citi- 
zens. In 1853 he was elected to the State Senate, and re-elected four years 
later, serving in the regular sessions of 1854, ’56, ’58, and ’60, and in the 
extra sessions. While active and influential in all of the legislation of that 
period, he was especially so in securing the establishing of our first Insane 
Hospital at Mt. Pleasant. This project was fought with intense bitterness. 
The proposed asylum was alleged to be a needless affair, a job simply 
started for the benefit of a locality and largely out of proportion to the 
needs of the State for a century. But for the efforts of Alvin Saunders the 
project would have been delayed for years. The State Senate, especially 
in the sessions of 1858-60, contained an unusual number of able men, 
among whom Mr. Saunders was one of the foremost. He was appointed 
Governor of the Territory of Nebraska by President Lincoln in 1861, and 
reappointed in 1865. Upon the admission of Nebraska as a State he was 
chosen one of its first U.S. Senators,serving six years. Mr. Saunders was 
an able and successful business man, closely identified with the progress 
and development of Iowa while he resided within the State and equally so 
of the State of his adoption. He had amassed a handsome fortune which 
was swept away by the panic of 1873; but with characteristic foresight 
and energy he went to work again and not only paid off every dollar he 
owed, but acquired a sufficient competency to make his last years comfort- 
able. An able, just and honest man, his life was full of usefulness and he 
rendered his country and the two states in which he resided valuable ser- 
vices which will long be remembered. 


Jostan P. Warton was born in New Ipswich, New Hampshire, February 
26, 1826; he died at Muscatine, lowa, November 24, 1899. He came to this 
State with his parents in 1838, their course of travel being by way of New 
York City, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. At this last place they took a 
steamboat for the voyage down the Ohio and up the Mississippi. That is 
how people came West in those days. The family settled at Geneva, a 
promising settlement three miles above the present city of Muscatine. 
That region was then a portion of Wisconsin Territory. A bill is said to 
have passed the Iowa territorial legislature making Geneva the county 
seat, but which was vetoed by Governor Lucas. Of this we find no official 
record, His father died four years later, when he and his widowed mother 
removed to Muscatine, their settlement in that city dating from 1842, 
Young Josiah ran the first vegetable and milk wagon in Muscatine, This led 
up to the Island Commission Business, the Royal Canning Factory and the 
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famous ereameries of that county. After his dealings in milk and vegeta- 
bles he became a carpenter and worked some years in building houses, 
wherever he could find a job. Some portion of this time he was only able 
to command $13 per month, payable in goods at the stores. ‘This was the 
only “currency” of that period, and fifteen hours constituted a days’ work. 
Later on he engaged in moving buildings, both those built of wood and 
masonry. In 1857 he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Barrows of Clayville, 
New York. His ambition led him to the study of architecture and some of 
the finest buildings in Muscatine and the surrounding country are samples 
of his work. He also acted for many years as Meteorological Observer for 
the United States Weather Signal Service Bureau. This Weather Record 
involved the most careful observations for forty-seven years, the first 
twenty-one of which were made and recorded by Hon. T. 8. Parvin. After 
Mr. Parvin’s time this work was done by Mr. Walton. He was one of the 
founders of the Muscatine Academy of Sciences, of which he was at one 
time president, and one of its trustees from the beginning. He was a 
prominent member of the Episcopal church, having been confirmed by the 
late Bishop Henry W. Lee in 1854. During the last dozen years he has de- 
yoted much of his time to writing and printing the early history of that 
portion of Iowa, more especially, however, of Muscatine and the surround- 
ing country. We have had no more enterprising and industrious gatherer 
of materials for the history of our State. The Historical Department has 
been indebted to Mr. Walton for many valuable pamphlets and leaflets, 
which fact we are glad to place on record. He was a man of great useful- 
ness, with energy and public spirit seldom equalled. The Saturday Mail, 
of Muscatine, contained a beautiful tribute to the memory of this good and 
useful man, from the pen of his daughter, Mrs. Alice Walton Beatty. 


Joun S. Woorson was born in Erie county, New York, December 6, 1840; 
he died in Des Moines, Iowa, December 4, 1899. His parents resided in 
Erie county until 1856, when they removed to Iowa and settled in Mt. 
Pleasant, Henry county, where he grew up to manhood and began the 
study of the law. In March, 1862, he was appointed assistant-paymaster in 
the navy, and assigned to service on the sloop-of-war Housatonic. He was 
on board this ship at the time she was sunk by a torpedo near Charleston, 
South Carolina. The officers and crew took to the water and he was picked 
up with others, uninjured. He was present at the attack on Fort Sumter, 
and at both attacks on Fort Fisher. He was also on the James river at the 
capture of Richmond. He retired from the naval service in December, 
1865. Returning, he completed his legal studies and was admitted to the 
bar in 1866. He was for several years the law partner of Judge W. I. Babb. 
In 1875 he was chosen to the State Senate to fill a vacancy, and re-elected 
in 1877 for the full term of four years. He proved himself an able and in- 
fluential senator. He was secretary of the Mt. Pleasant school board sev- 
eral years, and in 1870 became chairman of the State Board of Commis- 
sioners of Insanity. Upon the death of James M. Love, U.S. Judge of the 
Southern district of Iowa, Mr. Woolson was appointed to the place. In 
this position he became one of the leading jurists of the Middle West, dis- 
tinguished for his legal knowledge, his promptness in expediting the 
business of the court, and for the certainty with which the penalties of the 
federal laws were enforced upon incorrigible transgressors. He always 
dealt most leniently with youthful offenders, and with men who came be- 
fore him charged with a first offense. In a case where the plea of guilty 
was entered, before proceeding to pronounce sentence, he made the most 
thorough investigation into the man’s character and standing up to the 
time he went astray, anxious to give him the benefit of every mitigating 
circumstance. It was always a terrible strain upon him to pronounce a 
severe sentence, as he sometimes had to do, in the presence of a weeping 
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wife. Whenever he felt that the ends of justice had been reached he was 
always ready to ask for the offender’s pardon. When Judge Woolson 
signed a petition it was deemed safe to follow him in the plea for mercy. 
He was a man of the highest personal character, the soul of honor, an al- 
ways upright Christian gentleman, well known throughout the State, and 
universally esteemed. In the maturity of his mental powers, and with the 
prospect of many useful years before him, he seemed but a short time ago 
to be singularly fortunate in his position and surroundings. But he fella 
victim to overwork and passed away when his career of usefulness seemed 
fullest of promise. 


Wiiiram McEnryre Dye was born in Washington, Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary 26, 1831; he died at Muskegon, Michigan, November 13, 1899. He en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point, July 1, 1849, and graduated No. 
32 in his class of 52, July 1, 1853. Gen. P. H. Sheridan was No. 34 in the 
same class. He served until November 9, 1854, as brevet 2d lieutenant of 
Infantry, when he was promoted to 2d lieutenant. He was stationed at 
various places from Fort Columbus, New York, to Fort Reading, California, 
and at many posts on the Texas and western frontiers. He was promoted 
to captain of the 8th Infantry, May 14, 1861. Governor Kirkwood ap- 
pointed him colonel of the 20th Iowa Volunteer Infantry August 25, 1862. 
He had previously served on mustering duty for some months in this State. 
From that time until the end of the Rebellion he was upon active duty, 
participating in many important battles. He was also engaged in the 
seige of Vicksburg and in most of the important events of the Department 
of the Gulf. He was brevetted major, lieutenant-colonel and colonel in the 
Regular Army, for gallant and meritorious service. On March 31, 1865, he 
was made brevet brigadier-general of Volunteers. After the war he went back 
to his rank of major of the 4th Regular Infantry, in which he served until 
September 7, 1870, when he was honorably discharged at his own request. 
Returning to Iowa he settled at Marion, Linn county, as a farmer, where he 
remained until 1873. In the latter year he went to Egypt, where he served 
in the Khedive’s army, and was severely wounded in the Battle of Abys- 
sinia. He returned to this country in 1879 and served as Superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Police of the District of Columbia, in 1883-86. In 1888 
this gallant soldier of fortune went to Corea, where he became military ad- 
viser and instructor-general in the service of the King of that country, in- 
troducing modern equipments and methods. He returned in 1899, “to die 
at home at last.” He wrote a valuable book on “Moslem Egypt and Chris- 
tian Abyssinia, or Military Service under the Khedive,” which is one of the 
leading authorities on that region. Though not attaining the highest rank 
and position, Gen. Dye made a brilliant and enduring record in the service 
of his own country before accepting service abroad. 


Joun I. Buarr was born in Warren county, New Jersey, August 22, 1802; 
he died at Blairstown, New Jersey, December 2, 1899. He was directly de- 
scended from John Blair who emigrated from Scotland to this country 
in 1720, His education was limited to a few months in the common schools 
during the winter and ended when he reached the age of eleven. He imme- 
diately entered a store at Hope, New Jersey, for the purpose of learning the 
business. He remained there until 1821 when he settled in Blairstown, New 
Jersey, in co-partnership with John Blair, a relative, and established a gen- 
eral country store. Two years later the partnership was dissolved and he 
continued the business for forty years, establishing branches in several 
neighboring towns, and in Johnsonsburg, New York. He also became in- 
terested in flouring mills, cotton manufactures and buying and selling 
country produce. He filled the office of postmaster in Blairstown forty 
years. From the year 1846 he was connected with the building of railroads, 
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‘in which he acquired a vast fortune, which has been estimated at $100,000,- 


000. His operations extended into Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakota, Missouri and Texas. He built the first railroad across this State 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri, and later more than two thousand 
miles in Iowa and Nebraska. He became a director in seventeen railroad 
companies, including the Union Pacific, and was president of three. He is 
understood to have been a large stockholder in many wealthy corporations 
throughout the North. He was a liberal giver to many churches, schools 
and colleges. He was once the Republican candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey but was defeated, and is said to have been a delegate to every Re- 
publican National Convention since the organization of the party. 


Tuomas J. McKenny was born in Gallatin county, Illinois, in 1830; he 
died at Olympia, Washington, November 10, 1899. He was educated at 
Locust Hill Episcopal College, Franklin county, Illinois. He left his col- 
lege to serve a year and a half in the Mexican War, after which he settled 
and engaged in business in Keokuk, Iowa. When the War of the Rebellion 
broke out in 1861, he helped raise the Second Infantry, in which he became 
1st Heutenant of Co. A. In November of that year, he was promoted to 
adjutant of the regiment. Later he was made major and served in various 
staff positions. He received the brevets of lieutenant colonel, colonel and 
brigadier general. His service during the war was one of great activity, 
often involving heavy responsibilities. He carried the order to Gen. J. C. 
Fremont in which that officer was relieved of his command, and Gen. David 
Hunter assigned to his place. Fremont was determined not to relinquish 
his command at that time and had given orders that no one should be per- 
mitted to enter his lines. McKenny, however, found his way to Fremont’s 
headquarters in disguise and delivered the order. That was considered 
“one of the most important and dangerously dramatic events of the war.” 
After the war he returned to Keokuk, but in 1868 was appointed superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs in Washington territory, with headquarters at 
Olympia. He served in this capacity five years, when he again entered 
into business life, dealing in real estate, railroading, building, ete. He was 
one of Keokuk’s best known and most popular and esteemed citizens in 
his younger days, as he afterward became in his far western home. The 
journals of both localities paid high tributes to his memory. 


In THE DEATH of Judge Franklin G. Adams, Secretary and Founder of 
the Kansas State Historical Society, not only his own State, but the West, 
has sustained an irreparable loss. He was a pioneer settler and one of the 


earnest friends of freedom who prevented Kansas from becoming a slave 


state. He took his stand in favor of freedom when such action was not 
without great personal danger. After these troubles had passed he became 


a historical collector, and in 1874 was foremost in organizing the State 


Historical Society, of which he became the first and only secretary, bold- 
ing the office until his death, on the 2d of December last. His collections 
are undoubtedly next in size and importance to those of Wisconsin. With 
but meager assistance from the State he had built up a special historical 
library of 80,000 volumes and 12,000 manuscripts. He had for some 
time preserved all the issues of every daily and weekly paper in Kansas. 
He had also published several volumes of reports, together with two or 


‘three volumes relating to local history and education. The legislature at 


times made quite meager appropriations to sustain his work, but he kept 
right along and did the best in his power under the circumstances. The 
results of his work are simply magnificent. Through his efforts his State 
now possesses a collection of historical material the value of which cannot 


‘be estimated in dollars and cents. Judge Adams was a pleasant corre- 
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ys. willi ssist his ther workers in other 
spondent, who was always willing to assist his bro ; 
mbates to the utmost of his ability. He died at the age of seventy-six years. 


Roxuy or THe Firry-rirst Iowa Inrantry.—THeE ANNALS is 
Of onereee Gen. M. H. Byers, Adjutant General of the State, for the 
following list of soldiers of the Fifty-first Iowa Infantry, who died during 
their service in the Philippines. Of this number Private Walter Wegener 
was killed in battle near Paranaque, June 13, 1899—the others died from 
sickness: Quartermaster Sergeant, Walter A. Bolin. Privates, Walter E. 
Hutchison and Walter Wegener, Co. A; Patrick Ahern, Barton J. Brown, 
Joseph Needles, Clifford Stillmeyer and Rodney Clark, Co. B; Perry A. 
Black, John A. Gauser, George Elliott and Edward C. Vaughn, Co. C; Dan 
§. Newsome, George E. Graham and Oliver F. Mock, Co. D; Harry L. 
Stone, Alfred C. Bebb and Edwyne R. Kissick, Co. F; Fred B. Carver, Rob- 
ert Rogers, Henry L. Noble and John F. Walker, Co. G; George O. Han- 
sen, John Turner and Elisha L. Doran, Co. H; Austin Brown, Louis Dunn, 
William W. Holden and John Reed, Co. I; Albert L. Bales, Curtis G. Bates 
and Harry L. Scott, Co. K; John L. Moore, Dewitt C. Tucker and Paul B. 
Pugh, Co. L; Verni R. Hysham, Lucius E. Rogers, Earl McCament, John E. 
Ritter and Ellery E. Mills, Co. M; Clarence W. Mason (musician). 


JupGe Horace S. Wrnstow, one of the most eminent lawyers in Iowa, 
died at his home in Newton, December 11, 1899. He was born in Pitts- 
field, Vermont, July 18,1837. He received a good common school educa- 
tion, and after teaching for a time began the study of thelaw. He gradu- 
ated from the law schools of Poughkeepsie, New York, and Poland, Ohio, 
and in 1856 removed to Newton, Iowa, where he entered upon the practice 
of his profession. He had as partners, successively, Thomas H. Miller, 8. 
N. Lindley and Col. J. W. Wilson. In 1862 Mr. Winslow was elected dis- 
trict attorney for the sixth Judicial District and held the position for four 
years. In 1868 he was elected judge of the second circuit court of the 
Sixth District. In 1894 Judge Winslow was appointed by the Supreme 
Court one of the commissioners to revise the code of Iowa. As chairman 
of this commission his services were of the highest importance. It was a 
proud compliment to his legal scholarship. He was many years attorney 
for the Rock Island railroad, and had become prominent in church and 
Masonic circles. He was well known throughout the State. 


Dr. W. A. Couron was born in Jersey City, New Jersey, May 24, 1826; 
he died at Columbus Junction, Iowa, November 12, 1899. He came to Lou- 
isa county, Iowa Territory, with his parents in 1842. He afterwards resided 
there throughout his life, with the exception of nine years, from 1867 to 
1876, when he was engaged in business as a druggist at Des Moines. Re- 
turning to Columbus Junction he was elected cashier of the Louisa County 
National Bank in 1877. He remained in this position until about a year ago 
when he resigned in consequence of ill health. Dr. Colton was a cultured 
gentleman who enjoyed great personal popularity wherever he was known, 
He was a Democrat in polities, in a Republican county, but was so much 
esteemed that he was elected county treasurer in 1858, and member of the 
Iowa House of Representatives in the Eighteenth General Assembly. He 
was prominent in the Masonic Order, having served as Master of his 


ae for thirty years, and also as grand treasurer of the Grand Lodge 
of Iowa. 


Samuet H. Evserr was born in Logan county, Ohio, in 1833; he died in 
Galveston, Texas, November 27,1899. He graduated from the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1854, and in 1856 was admitted to the bar. He located 
in Des Moines, but after a short residence there removed to Plattsmouth, 
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Nebraska, in 1857. In 1860 he was a delegate to the convention that 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for president. Two years later he went to 
Colorado with Governor Evans, as his secretary; and afterwards married 
his daughter. In 1873 President Grant appointed him the sixth territorial 
governor of Colorado. Later, he was elected a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Colorado and retained the position for many years. To Mr. Elbert is 
due the credit of organizing and upbuilding the Republican party in Col- 
orado. He had travelled extensively in Europe and in this country. His 
father, John Downs Elbert, was a member of the fourth territorial council 
of Towa. 


Dr. Mannon P. Turner was born in Boone county, Missouri, October 25, 
1824; he died in Des Moines, October 15, 1899. He obtained his college 
and professional education in Jacksonville, Illinois, and first practiced 
medicine in Exeter in that State. After some years spent in California he 
removed to Des Moines in 1858, where he resided the remainder of his life. 
He was for many years a prominent factor in the capital city’s growth and 
prosperity, as builder, promoter and financier. In 1867 he established the 
first Des Moines street railway, the predecessor of the present admirable 
system. The story of his long and persevering fight for its success, in face 
of ridicule and discouragement, and of his ultimate triumph, shows the 
sterling qualities of the man. He also served three terms as mayor of Des 
Moines and six years as city attorney. As a prohibition leader he was 
known throughout the State. 


Hon. J. H. Sanpurs of Sigourney, Iowa, died at Memphis, Tennessee, 
on the 22d of December last. He was an early settler of Keokuk county 
and connected with various public journals. During the winter of 1860 
he was secretary of the State senate. Later, he started an agricultural or 
live stock journal at Sigourney, the publication of which he continued for 
several years. He afterwards removed to Chicago where he founded The 
Breeders’ Gazette, which became the leading live stock journalin the world. 
Tt ranked higher than any periodical devoted to domestic animal life even 
in England. It is truth to say that few men of his generation have sur- 
passed him in usefulness. He retired from The Gazette a few years ago 


- and came home to Sigourney, where he led a very retired life. We have 


no definite particulars as to his age or the cause of his death. 


JosmrH H. Swan was born in Melbourne, Canada, February 10, 1833; he 
died in Sioux City, lowa, December 5, 1899. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Sioux City bar, having practiced there since 1872. He 
helped to lay out the town site of Le Sueur, Minnesota, in 1872. He was a 
prominent railroad attorney and had served as counsel for large business 
corporations. He took an active part in the Civil War. He was comimis- 
sioned 1st lieutenant of the 8d Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. In the Lit- 
tle Crow Indian outbreak of 1862 this regiment was active, and at the Bat- 
tle of Birch Coule won much distinction. For his share in that affair he 
was promoted to a captaincy. He had been a member of the Military Or- 
der of the Loyal Legion of the U.S. since 1899. 


Lavinta Buackmarr Benepiot, “Mother Benedict,” as she was called 
throughout the State, was born October 14, 1823; she died in Decorah, 
Towa, October 29, 1899. She was married in Ohio, in 1841, and with her 
husband removed in 1863 to Springwater, Winneshiek county. A few years 
later the family took up their residence in Decorah. In 1871, after the 
death of her husband, she entered upon the work associated with her name, 
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that of rescuing fallen women. She founded the Benedict Home at Des 
Moines, and also the Benedict Retreat at Decorah. In religious belic ® she 
was a Friend. 


Lovuts 8. Swarrorp was born in Indiana, October 31, 1818; he died in 
Iowa City, November 15, 1899. Mr. Swafford was one of the oldest pioneers 
of Iowa City, having located there in 1840. He was a skilled builder and 
was at one time employed in the erection of the old capitol. | His work- 
manship is seen inthe best buildings in that city. He assisted in 1866 in or- 
ganizing the Johnson County Old Settlers’ Association. A Mason of high 
standing, he was present at the organization of the Grand Lodge of Towa 
in 1844. He had held many offices of trust in the city and township. 


Jamus Dunne a prominent citizen of Jackson county, died at his home 
in Otter Creek, December 5,1839. He was born in Ireland, January 21, 1823. 
came to America in 1843, and in 1854 settled in Jackson county. He was 
recognized as one of the leading Democrats of the State, and was once of- 
fered the Democratic nomination for governor, which he declined. For 
twenty years he served on the board of county supervisors, and was a mem- 
ber of the Thirteenth General Assembly of Iowa, in which he bore a nota- 
ble part as a friend of the project to erect the new capitol. 


Mrs. Mary Iserr Spracuer, the wife of Hon. D. N. Sprague, died at her 
home in Wapello, Iowa, October 29, 1899. She was born in Noblestown, 
Pennsylvania, August’3, 1840. Her parents were among the pioneer set- 
tlers of Wapello and it was in that place that her life was spent. She was 
widely known and universally esteemed by the pioneer settlers of the re- 
gion in which she became well known. Every judge in what was the old 
first district, where her husband served for years as district attorney, ad- 
journed court out of respect for her memory. 


Joun H. Given, a pioneer resident of Des Moines, Iowa, died at his 
home December 9, 1899. He was born in West Virginia, October 27, 1820. 
In 1845 he removed to Iowa, living in Lee and later in Wapello county. 
He came to Des Moines in 1851, where he has since resided. Mr. 
Given has been prominent in business circles and has served on the 
city council and as a member of the West Des Moines school board. He 


was the father of Mrs. Pauline Given Swalm, the distinguished Iowa jour- 
nalist. 


Joun W. PauMerR was born in Christian county, Kentucky, August 3, 
1814; he died in Dubuque, Iowa, December 30, 1899. He came with his 
father on a flatboat from Cincinnati to Galena in 1828, His father dying 
soon after, the boy went to Jackson, Illinois, where he remained until the 
Black Hawk war, in which he served as a volunteer. After the war he set- 
tled in Dubuque where he resided until his death. It is believed that Mr. 
Palmer was the last survivor of the early settlers of the lead mine region, 


; Dr. Atonzo W. Canrwenn was born in Mansfield, Ohio, in 1841; he died 
in Davenport, Iowa, November 22, 1899. He came to Davenport early in 
1869, and was for thirty years one of the leading physicians of Scott coun- 
ty, and closely identified with the interests of Davenport, a worker for its 
sanitary improvement. He served on the city council in 1880-82. A mem- 


ber of the leading medical associations of the country, he was honored by 
them with various official positions. 


GS 


TACITUS HUSSEY, 


Pioneer settler in Des Moines, associate editor of “The Mail and Times,” author of 
“The River Bend and Other Poems,” &c. 


